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IN BRUTON STREET. 


Pook Mrs. Beverley was laid beside her husband in the church 
yard of the quiet country village where he had died. 

After the funeral Blanche had insisted on their all going back to 
Lupton, and there Glyn lingered on for a few days, but the strain was 
too much under the changed circumstances, and he felt it was insanity 
to remain. 

His wife had expressed no great desire to come over to the funeral, 
and, in fact, Glyn felt that it was better that she should not. 
Although he believed her innocent, a meeting between her and 
Blanche under the circumstances would not be pleasant. Now that 
it was all over, however, he made up his mind to get through the 
business which had brought him to England as soon as he possibly 
could, and then rejoin his wife in Paris. 

The dead mother’s last act had drawn him still more closely to 
Blanche. ‘There was an irony of fate about it which bewildered him. 
It was all hopeless gloom turn which way he would. Where was the 
chink through which the light of hope could penetrate? Where the 
silver lining to the cloud? He failed to see the slightest indication. 

He got over the parting somehow. ‘The same dull stupor was on 
his brain all the way to town. His actions seemed mechanical and 
apart from his inner self. 

He reached his house in Bruton Street. His own now, though the 
fact brought no satisfaction to him. Briggs received him as usual 
and bade him welcome. 
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“ You will take luncheon at the usual time I suppose, sir,” said the 
old servant, as if Glyn had been his master all his life. 

“T am not sure what I shall do at present,” he answered. “ Are 
there any letters ?” 

“Yes, sir, several. ‘hey are on the writing-table in the study.” 

This was the room in which Glyn had painted, and which was now 
to become his own especial domain. 

He entered the room with a deadly sickness at his heart. Who 
does not know this feeling? This return to a familiar spot when all 
the current of one’s life is changed for the worse ? 

He seated himself by the table and rested his weary head upon his 
hand for a few moments. As he did so, he became conscious of a 
number of letters on the table tied together, and all of a similar size 
and character. There must have been forty or fifty of them. 

“ Circulars, I suppose,” thought Glyn. “ Perhaps I had better look 
through them, though. She told me to bring over any letters.” 

To his surprise they were all addressed to himself. “Is this the 
result of my marriage?” thought he. ‘I am become a person of 
some importance, evidently.” 

He opened the first and glanced at its contents, another paper was 
enclosed of a more voluminous character. 

For a moment he did not take in the meaning of the paper in his 
hand. He read it through again and then glanced at the second 
paper, then back at the letter again. ‘This was what he read. 


“Regent Street. uly 13¢h, 188 , 


““Sir,—We should feel extremely obliged if you would favour us 
with a settlement of the enclosed account, which is very much over- 
due, as our business does not allow us to give such extended credit. 
We are, sir, 

“ Your obedient servants, 
“ Howarp & Watts,” 


Glyn glanced at the bill once more, It extended down a long 
strip of paper, and was carried forward to the other side. The 
amount at the bottom of the first page was startling to him, the total 
on the second page was £257 10s. 

The bill was for gloves, lace, pocket-handkerchiefs, furs, mantles, 
etc. A formidable array to Glyn. Here and there credit was given 
for amounts received, but an ever accumulating balance was carried 
forward. He put down the bill in amazement and took up the next 
letter, also addressed to himself. 

Another account, from a jeweller, also for a large amount. Glyn 
paused a moment with a new sensation of heart-sickness to which 
he had before been a stranger. 

“What does it mean ?” he exclaimed. ‘Am I to understand that 
all these are requests for payment? What a fearful state of things !” 
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He felt that the ordeal must be gone through. He opened the 
letters one after another, with a fresh pang at his heart as the amounts 
met his gaze. There were bills for food, clothing, wine, hire of horses, 
coals, books, music—every conceivable thing. 

It was evident that the tradesmen had heard of the widow’s 
marriage, and having failed to get the money from her, had appealed 
to the husband. 

But what had she done with her money? She could have spent 
it all in pleasure? He had ascertained some time since that her 
income was less than her style of living had led him to suppose. 
When he discovered what it really was, he had given her credit for 
being a wonderfully good manager. He little thoughtithat the neces- 
saries of life—indeed most of its luxuries, were had at the expense of 
the tradesmen. In many little things he had observed a looseness of 
principle, but he had never dreamed of this. 

With a heavy sigh he set the bills before him, and taking pencil 
and paper roughly calculated the total. 

It was £3500, in round numbers. 

His wife’s income was about £1800 a year. 

Her total income for two years would only just cover the debts. 

Glyn sat back in his chair and groaned aloud. 

It was for this he had sold himself—for this he had bartered ‘the 
happiness of a life. He could never hope to pay these debts himself, 
and of course they must be paid. His wife’s income must be given 
up for them. 

He knew:the principal could not be touched. ‘That was to go to a 
cousin of her first husband, at her death. She had only a life interest 
in it. Of course Glyn was responsible. 

The thought was maddening. All the old worry about money 
matters would come back again, and art would be as much a phantom 
as ever. 

He would have to support all. His wife, his sister, and himself. 
Not a penny of his wife’s money should be touched until the trades- 
men had been paid in full. On this he was determined. ‘They would 
have to go into cheap lodgings again. He dreaded to think what his 
wife would be, cut off from the luxuries of life ; yet it must be done. 
Debt was a thing abhorrent to Glyn’s nature. He could not look a 
tradesman in the face if he owed him five pounds which he could not 
pay. It seemed to him as bad as putting his hand into the man’s 
pocket, and stealing his purse. 

Poor Glyn sat for an hour literally stunned by this last blow. 

“ How long is it to go on?” he groaned. “Am I never to know 
peace again ?” 

He was interrupted by Briggs. 

“Can I speak to you a moment, sir ?” he asked. 

“What is it, Briggs?” Glyn answered languidly, not caring to be 
interrupted at such a time. 
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Briggs glanced at the letters, and then at his master, with a look 
that was suspiciously like pity. 

Doubtless he had known all about these “little bills ” for some time. 
His master appeared to him very much in the light of a victim. 

Glyn was too much absorbed to notice his looks. He again asked 
what he wanted. 

“Well, sir,” said Briggs advancing in a hesitating way to the 
table. “It’s a rather delicate subject, sir. May I ask if Miss 
Annette is coming back with missus, sir ?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” said Glyn, looking up in some surprise. ‘She 
is with her in Paris. Why do you ask?” 

Briggs returned to the door which he had left partly open, and 
closed it carefully. ‘Then he walked almost on tip-toe back to the 
table, and glanced cautiously about him. Glyn watched him with 
increased wonderment dreading some new evil. 

“You see, sir, I wish to do my duty by everybody,” Briggs went 
on, “ but it’s a serious matter to accuse anybody—more especially a 
party in the same ’ouse—of thieving.” 

“ Of thieving ?” repeated Glyn. ‘What on earth do you mean?” 

“ Well, you see, sir, I never cared to say nothing to missus, though 
I seen it a long while ago. Missus was, so to say, a good deal taken 
with Annette—a good many people is taken with her.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, sir. If they boxes of hers were examined, it strikes me that 
a good many things would come to light that have disappeared 
mysterious, Missus have often wondered where things have got to, 
and it made me feel uncomfortable. Housemaid and scullery-maid 
was suspected; but as for Miss Annette, of course she never 
done it.” 

Briggs was verging on the ironical. Glyn thought it better to keep 
him to hard facts, as he was thoroughly aroused by this time. 

“This is a very serious charge, Briggs. Are you quite sure of your 
facts?” 

“ Quite, sir.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Annette has been carrying on a 
systematic course of pilfering ?” 

“JT should put a harder name to it, sir. Say downright robbery. 
Gloves and handkerchiefs, rings, and even bracelets ain’t exactly 
pilfering. I call it downright robbery.” 

“And do you mean to say your mistress never missed these 
things ?” 

“Well, she did now and then, sir, but she was always very easy 
about it; thought she had dropped ’em somewhere or something of 
that sort. Leastways, she never suspected Annette.” 

“*But why on earth didn’t you tell her ?” 

“Well, because, as I have said before, it was aserious matter ; and 
besides, I wasn’t quite sure of my ground—now I am.” 
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‘‘ May I ask what has happened to make you so confident ?” 

“Well, sir, I would rather not mention that.” 

Briggs did not care to say that he had gratified his curiosity and 
confirmed his suspicions during Annette’s prolonged absence by a 
careful inspection of the contents of her box by means of a 
duplicate key. 

“T am very sorry indeed to hear this, Briggs. It isa sad business, 
What should you advise me to do?” 

“‘T should recommend a search-warrant, sir.” 

“In my wife’s absence? Impossible.” 

“Well, sir, perhaps not in missus’s absence. She ought to be here 
to identify the articles,” 

“Of course,” said Glyn, who was getting quite dazed again by 
these complications. ‘She will have to come over at once,” he 
added, as the thought of the bills rushed back upon his mind. 

“You'll exeuse my having mentioned it, sir,” said Briggs apologeti- 
cally, as he retreated towards the door. ‘I didn’t like to think you 
was to be imposed upon any longer.” 

“ Of course, Briggs, you have done quite the right thing. I feel 
much obliged to you. I shall not forget it.” 

Briggs left the room feeling that he had relieved his mind of a great 
weight. He had always liked his master, who was considerate towards 
servants, and consideration goes a long way with them. 

Glyn sank down again in mute despair. Was everything against 
him? Was the end of these worries ever coming? ‘This time he 
was roused to action, for in a few minutes he rose and sallied 
forth. 

Briggs was in the hall as he passed, looking as unmoved as if the 
least suspicion of Annette had never crossed his mind. 

“TI shall not take any meals here until Mrs. Beverley arrives,’ 
Glyn said. 

“ Very well, sir.” 

Glyn sought the nearest telegraph-office, and sent the following 
message to his wife, 

“Come at once without fail. Bring Annette with you, as we shall 
not return.” 

What was he to do now? It was August, and London was a 
desert. He had never felt so utterly desolate in all his previous 
experience. One trouble seemed to succeed another as if fate were 
determined to beat the very life out of him. The solitude of his own 
thoughts was more than he could bear. He sought the club to which 
Forbes belonged, and which he had himself joined. It was in vain. 
The easy-going young man was away in Scotland grouse-shooting, and 
Glyn was thrown back on his own resources. One peculiar aggrava- 
tion of his position was the thought of how happy he might now have 
been with those loved ones at Lupton. The idea haunted him 
through all that afternoon, He felt a wild longing to return there 
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which was intensified tenfold by his solitude, but he knew the thought 
was madness. 

It haunted him, nevertheless, through his solitary dinner at the club, 
through the dull play to which in sheer desperation he went to get 
through the evening. But for his wife’s anticipated arrival to-morrow, 
he felt he must have given way. 

At a late hour he reached Bruton Street. Briggs let him in, 

“ There is a telegram for you in the study, sir,” he said. 

Concluding it was to say his wife was coming, Glyn opened it with 
some indifference. It ran as follows. 

“Not feeling very well. Will come Monday.” 

A feeling of annoyance crossed Glyn’s mind as he read this, but it 
was partly his own fault. Todo Laura justice, she had sympathised 
deeply with Glyn in his sad loss, and had offered to come over to 
meet him on his return to town, but Glyn had put her off. It was 
useless, he thought, for her to undertake the journey to London 
merely for a few days, as he fully intended to remain abroad for an 
indefinite time. ‘The discovery of the debts, however, had put an 
entirely new aspect on affairs. It was, perhaps, natural that Laura 
should feel a little annoyed and inconvenienced by these sudden 
changes of plans, as, of course, she could have no idea of the cause. 
He hardly thought it worth while to telegraph again to insist on her 
coming, so he made up his mind to wait. It was on Friday night he 
received the telegram. The question was how was he to pass the time 
until Monday ? 

Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. Glyn did the very thing 
which, morally speaking, he ought not to have done. He went to 
Lupton the next day. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AT LUPTON ONCE MORE. 


The few days which succeeded the funeral of old Mrs. Beverley had 
been wet and stormy at Lupton. Glyn had hardly recognised the 
place under its changed aspect. The last summer had been so bright. 
Now all was gloom and desolation. Sir Percy dead. Blanche an 
orphan in more senses than one. His own mother, to whom he had 
been tenderly attached, no longer among them. ‘The future darkened 
by his hasty marriage and his disappointment in his profession. It 
was all very, very sad. 

“Thank God at least for fine weather,” said he, as he stepped 
out of the train at the little country station which was the most 
convenient for Lupton. “It is more cheering to see a bit of blue 
sky overhead.” 

Glyn loved the blue sky, as we have already seen. A man must be 
indeed deep sunk in misery to whom it does not bring a, sensation of 
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happiness. Lifted so far above the world in its infinite purity, it 
seems to raise our hearts with it to a realm of happiness and peace. 

All Harleyford valley was bright with the autumn fields; all the 
banks resplendent in purple heather and golden gorse. Cloud- 
shadows moved grandly over the velvety downs which stretched away 
from the village into the blue mists of infinite distance. ‘There was 
the red-tiled church, as of old, coming up warm and distinct against 
the exquisite grey green of Lupton woods ; and the white chalk roads 
winding up the rounded slopes, as Glyn remembered them so well in 
the time of roses a year ago. 

He had not announced his coming, and he had brought no luggage 
except a small hand-bag, so he resolved on walking from the station 
to Lupton. He got through the village quickly. The fancy took 
him to go by the path through the wood which led by the spot where 
he had first met Blanche, and he was not long in reaching the very 
place. It was but little changed. There was the tree which blocked 
the pathway. There were the brambles he had broken down to clear 
a space for his easel. A new growth of weeds and flowers had filled 
with luxuriant life the spot which had been so well trampled down, 
but every branch around was familiar, and there was the very one 
he had been obliged to lop off short so that it might not intercept his 
view. A little robin sat piping on a branch close by, as if utterly 
unconscious of his presence. He wondered if it was the samé bird 
which had piped to him so often while he was painting his picture, 
and with whom he had so often shared his bread and butter and hard- 
boiled eggs. 

What a change in himself since then! In little more than a year. 
The Lupton people had been utterly unknown to him. Now he was 
returning to the house an uninvited, but, he knew, a welcome guest ; 
yet under what miserable circumstances! He dared not dwell on them. 
It was folly to have come this way and thus conjure up the memory 
of that bright morning when his eyes had first encountered that 
exquisite face which had been with him night and day ever since. 
He turned hastily away and sprang over the fallen tree. 

A white object lay on the ground before him. A pocket-handker- 
chief. He picked it up and examined the corner. Worked in fancy 
letters were the initials, “ B. V.” 

“Hers!” he exclaimed. “ How on earth could it have come 
here?” 

It was quite dry, although the ground about was moist with 
the dew of a shady wood. It could only have been there a short 
time. 

A thrill ran through his heart. She had been here on this first fine 
morning after her arrival! Was it to find consolation for his absence 
in visiting the spot where she had first seen him? He hardly dared 
to hope it. ‘ 

He followed the path quickly, thinking he might overtake her, but 
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he reached the seat among the beech-trees near the house before he 
saw anyone. 

Blanche was sitting there, on Sib’s favourite seat, unconscious of his 
approach. 

Presently his footsteps struck her ear and she looked up. She 
hardly seemed surprised. 

“T am soon back, you see,” he said quietly, taking his place 
beside her. 

Her voice trembled a little as she answered. “I had a sort of 
impression you would come. I don’t know why, but it seems natural 
for you to be here after all our trouble. I did not feel yesterday that 
I was really saying good-bye to you.” 

“ That is strange too. I certainly never thought of returning ; but 
my plans are changed. My wife is coming back on Monday.” 

“You are not going abroad?” she said quickly. 

“ No—not at present. Is this yours?” he added, holding up the 
handkerchief. 

“Yes, where did you get it?” 

“T found it in the wood just now. Near the old spot where I 
made my sketch.” 

A deep blush overspread Blanche’s face. An unusual thing with 
her. Much as she loved Glyn she did not care to let him see the 
outward signs of it, and this visit to the “well-remembered spot” 
spoke volumes. She made no attempt at excuses, however. 

“Let us go in. Kate will be so glad. It was better for you to 
come than to stay alone in London. We must try and keep up 
our spirits. We have all had enough to depress them lately.” 

It was no good worrying Blanche and his sister with a recital of 
his new troubles. He would wait and see the result of the thorough 
examination of his wife’s affairs which he proposed making. He 
simply told Kate that he had heard of his wife’s coming on Monday, 
and that he thought he might as well return until that day, and Kate, 
whatever she might think of the prudence of the step, was exceedingly 
rejoiced that he had come. 

The fact is Glyn had made up his mind to enjoy the few days left 
at his disposal. One cannot be always in extremes, and it is impos- 
sible that even grief can remain perpetually at high pressure; our 
weak frames cannot stand it. How often on going to a house of 
mourning after the death of some one dearly loved, where we have 
expected nothing but tears and lamentations, we have found cheer- 
fulness and even a mild kind of mirth. The grief has to some extent 
expended itself in the long and anxious watchings. ‘The tears have 
run dry in the silence of the night or at the tomb of the loved one. 
Now, each one does his best to cheer, and there are no outward and 
visible signs of sorrow. 

Glyn slept in the same room he had occupied on the night of his 
first arrival at Lupton. He woke at the same hour in the morning, 
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He opened his window and looked out upon the same scene, only 
it was later summer now and the roses were in still greater profusion. 
There were the bees as busy as ever, the beds of scarlet geraniums, 
the magnolia with its wondrous odour and shining leaves, the mosses 
and lichens, the quaint chimneys and the blue wreaths of smoke. 
Over all, too, was the hush which one feels so mysteriously on the 
Sabbath morn. Is it that the very animals and insects are conscious 
of the day of rest? ‘There was certainly a great stillness in the air, 
and even the sound of the bees came up with a soft subdued murmur 
which seemed more like a hymn of praise than the hum of busy life. 

It was all so like the morning he remembered so well. So like! 
If he could only live in this hour and not recall the past or anticipate 
the future. There are periods in the lives of all of us when we must 
live in the present. When we dare not look forward or back, or 
thought becomes intolerable. Glyn had reached one of these periods. 
Here were all outward influences unchanged, but within what a store- 
house of bitter grief! Well! he had a respite of a few hours. He 
made up his mind to enjoy them, and so once more he drank in the 
freshness of the morning air which came in perfume-laden draughts to 
his window, and looked out to the far, far distance melting away 
until it was nothing but a dim blue veil of such exquisite softness 
that it seemed hardly to belong to this world at all. : 

His coming had made them all more cheerful. Sib and Blanche 
and Kate would have been a sad trio without him. He seemed so 
much a part of themselves now, drawn to them by the closest possible 
ties. ‘They all met on the terrace before breakfast, among the roses 
and geraniums and verbenas, with the bees buzzing about their heads, 
and evidently considering them intruders who had come to despoil 
them of half their rights in the world of flowers. 

At the breakfast-table, too, they were quite cheerful in spite of the 
sombre black which of course they all wore. In some mysterious 
way, black is generally becoming to a pretty woman: perhaps because 
there is nothing to distract the eye from the face. Certainly Glyn 
thought Blanche more lovely than ever: but then he thought this 
each time he saw her, so possibly the black had nothing to do 
with it. 

“T think if you don’t mind we will all walk to church this morning. 
It will be so much nicer than driving,” said Blanche. 

“It would be a sin to drive on such a morning,” said Glyn. 

“We will go through the lower park under the beeches,” said Sib. 

Of course Glyn went to church, though he was a bit of a Bohemian 
in this respect, and was not over-constant in his attendance. Church- 
going is an admirable thing, and exercises a most salutary influence 
on the mind—but I don’t think people will be condemned to 
perpetual flames. if they prefer now and then a walk in the woods, 
or over the crest of a breezy down. On this occasion, however, 
there were stronger attractions for Glyn than the woods or the downs. 
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We have seen that he was far from perfect, and so once more he 
yielded to temptation. 

The vicar and his wife sauntered back a part of the way through 
the park with them. Mrs. Dyke was walking with the ladies, and 
Glyn fell into conversation with the husband. 

“We called at Lupton on Friday,” said the vicar. ‘ You had left. 
They told me you were not coming back.” 

“T came rather unexpectedly, only till to-morrow. After that, I 
don’t know when I may be here again.” 

“What sad changes, and in a few months. Is she keeping up 
pretty well, do you think ?” 

“T trust so. Of course it is a terrible loss to her.” 

“You, too, have had a sad loss, I regret to hear.” 

“Yes, indeed ; a very sad one, and quite sudden at the end.” 

“You must be drawn together by a strong bond of sympathy. 
Does your sister make a long stay here ?” 

“T think it probable. It is a great resource to her naturally to 
have such a companion and friend as Miss Venables.” 

“And to Miss Venables to have your sister. ‘They will help each 
other.” 

Kate turned at this moment. “Glyn, did you bring my prayer 
book ?” 

“Yes, I have it in my pocket.” 

The vicar seemed struck with an idea. 

“Of course, I had forgotten,” he said. ‘I have been hearing that 
name very frequently lately, and under very peculiar circumstances. 
I had forgotten it was your Christian name. I have been wondering 
what made it appear so familiar to me.” 

“What were the peculiar circumstances ?” asked Glyn. 

“ Well, there is an old woman in the parish, who is in a very bad 
way. She is lying now almost at the point of death. She is off her 
head, poor thing, and keeps uttering the wildest nonsense about the 
coffin of a Mr. Glyn. We can’t make out what she means. It struck 
me as an odd coincidence, when I heard your name just now. It is 
not a common name in these parts.” 

“The Glyns are well known in Sussex. My mother was a Glyn. 
About a coffin did you say? What a very odd thing.” 

“Very odd indeed. I was telling Mr. Beverley about old Mrs. 
Hurst, Miss Venables. You remember Mrs. Hurst ?” 

“Yes, perfectly,” said Blanche, falling back a step or two. 

“She was always very odd, you know. ‘The poor old soul is going 
fast, and lately she has been running on in a very queer way about a 
namesake of your friend here.” 

“ Indeed !” 

_ “Yes. She keeps bringing in the name of Glyn in her ramblings,” 

‘‘ How very strange,” said Blanche. “Could she have known any 
of your family, Mr. Beverley ?” 
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“ T was just wondering,” answered Glyn. 

“Tt has struck me that you might see her,” said the vicar. “I 
assure you we have been a good deal puzzled about the matter. 
There could be no harm in your coming. She might have something 
to say to you. ‘There is evidently something on her mind.” 

“‘T don’t suppose she would make me her father-confessor,” Glyn 
said laughingly. ‘ But if you have the least wish for me to come, of 
course I will do so.” 

“T really should like you to. She would interest you as an artist, 
too, for she has a wonderful amount of character in her face. Not of 
the most agreeable kind though. What do you say? Will you walk 
down by-and-by and have a cup of tea with us? We dine early on 
Sunday.” 

“T shall be very pleased,” said Glyn, who nevertheless thought it 
rather a bore to be taken away from Lupton. He had no reasonable 
excuse however for declining. 

“T shall expect you, then. My dear, I think we must be going 
back. It is cheering to see you in the old place again, Miss Venables. 
Believe me, my dear girl,” he added in an undertone, “it is the 
right thing for you to do, however great the trial may be.” 

He wrung her hand warmly. Blanche turned quickly away to 
hide her tears. The vicar and his wife returned to the village, and 
the rest pursued their way up though the chequered shade of the 
beech woods, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MRS. HURST’S CONFESSION. 


GLyn returned to the village at about five o’clock and made his way 
to the vicarage. How strange it was to look back to that morning 
when he had had his first chat with Mr. and Mrs. Dyke about the 
Venables’ and Lupton. Now, in some indefinite way he felt a sort of 
proprietorship in the place. At least, he felt that it was more his 
home than any other spot. ‘The home towards which all his warmest 
sympathies inclined. 

“ Poor old Mrs. Hurst lives not very far from here,” said the vicar. 
“We will walk over to her after we have had a cup of tea.” 

Half an hour later Glyn and the vicar arrived at the door of Mrs. 
Hurst’s cottage. The vicar gave a light tap and then opened the 
door, which led direct into the room where the old lady was lying. 

She appeared to be dozing, and there was a little girl sitting by the 
bedside with a book in her lap. 

“Well, Annie, how has she been to-day ?” asked the vicar. 

“Pretty well, thank you, sir. She’s been sleeping most of the day,” 

“And you're not tired of your post ?” 

“No, thank you, sir,” 
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“ That’s a good little girl. It’s astonishing the patience of some of 
these children, Beverley. The old lady used to be quite alone as long 
as she could get about, but now Annie has entire charge of her, and 
a capital little nurse she is, too,” he added, patting the child on the 
cheek. 

The invalid stirred at the sound of the voices. Presently she turned 
her head. 

Glyn was struck with her extraordinary appearance. Her eyes were 
deep sunk in her head, but still had a quick restless motion most unusual 
ather age. Her hair, which had been black and was still only partially 
grey, hung in heavy masses about her forehead. ‘The features even 
now bore traces of former beauty, but there was a strength and 
massiveness about the chin which rendered it almost masculine. 

“ T’'ll try the effect of your name upon her,” whispered the vicar. 
“Mrs, Hurst, I’ve brought Mr. Glyn Beverly to see you,” he said. 

The sick woman did not at first seem to take in the meaning of 
the words. She looked at the two gentlemen who were now close by 
the bedside, without any apparent interest. 

“What do you say?” she muttered. 

“T’ve brought Mr. Glyn Beverley to see you,” repeated the vicar 
in a louder voice. 

Mrs. Hurst fixed her gaze on Glyn. As she did so a sudden look 
of terror came into her face. By an effort which astonished them 
she rose up quickly in the bed, and leaning on her hands stared at 
Glyn with wondering eyes. 

“ Great heavens! Are the dead alive again?” she exclaimed. 

“What do you mean, Mrs, Hurst,” said the vicar in considerable 
alarm. 

The woman took no notice. Her gaze was still fixed immovably 
on Glyn. 

“ Richard, is that you ?” she said in a softened voice. ‘Oh, forgive 
me! oh forgive me!” 

“What on earth does she mean?” said the vicar more and more 
alarmed. 

“Tt is strange,” Glyn replied in alow tone. ‘ My uncle Glyn’s 
name was Richard. Could she have known him?” 

The woman fell back upon her pillow. “It is his ghost,” she 
cried. “I know he is dead, dead, dead. He died in thesearms. Oh 
me! oh me!” 

“There is something in this which ought to be inquired into,” 
said the vicar. ‘What alucky thing I brought you. Runaway, Annie, 
for a little bit. J’ll call you when you're wanted.” 

The frightened child stole away and the vicar carefully closed the 
door. 

“Speak to her, Beverley,” he said. “I was sure there was some- 
thing on her mind. We may find out what it is.” 

Glyn advanced still closer and took the old woman’s withered hand, 
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“What is it, Mrs. Hurst?” he asked. ‘Why are you so dis- 
tressed ? Iam not Richard. Do you mean my Uncle Richard?” 

She opened her eyes again. “ You are not my Richard ?—but I tell 
you you are. My handsome Richard when I first knewhim. I know 
you! Iknow you! You can’t deceive Grace. Your own Grace.” 

She raised her thin hand and began smoothing Glyn’s hair and 
cheek, drawing him with the other hand still closer towards her. The 
vicar retreated to a small table at the side of the room, and taking 
out some tablets began to write. He had a keen eye to business at 
all times, and he felt that every word the old woman uttered was of 
importance. 

“Soothe her, Beverley,” he said softly. “I'll take down all 
she says.” 

“TI assure you my name is not Richard. Richard was my uncle,” 
said Glyn, ‘I am Glyn Beverley.” 

“Glyn Beverley?” the sick woman almost screamed. “ Her son, 
her son! Howshe hated me. But I paid her back, I paid her back. 
Ha ha, ha ha!” 

She sank down on her pillow again. Glyn was horrified. She 
must refer to his dead mother. 

“Do you mean that my mother, Kate Beverley, hated you?” 
he said. ‘ What did you know of her? She was never unkind to 
anyone.” 

“Yes, she was. She hated me; I hated her—hated her! She 
robbed me of years of happiness; but she could not keep me from 
him when he died. I had her there—I had her there! Oh, and I 
was nicely avenged—lI spoilt her life.” 

“Hush, hush!” cried Glyn in horror. ‘She is dead.” 

“What do you say? Kate Beverley dead—dead before me? 
Why, she was ten years younger.” 

“She is dead, I tell you. My dear mother—you have done her 
some cruel wrong. What is it?” 

The old woman broke into a low moan, and lay back with closed 
eyes. All kinds of vague memories rushed into Glyn’s mind. He 
fancied he had heard the name of Grace in connection with his uncle 
in some far-off days. He associated it in some indistinct way with a 
conversation he had overheard between his father and mother. ‘The 
strangeness of this encounter confused him. He was glad to have a 
few moments to collect his thoughts. 

The vicar came to his side. “Depend on it there is something 
very important in all this. Don’t lose the opportunity. What a 
mercy it was I brought you. ’Pon my word, truth is indeed stranger 
than fiction ! ” 

He was interrupted by the sick woman. She was sitting up again 
and beckoning to Glyn. 

“‘ Here, come here,” she said, seizing his hand again, and drawing 
him close to her. “ I’ve been a very wicked woman,” she whispered. 
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Then she glanced suspiciously at the vicar. ‘Send him away—send 
him away,” she said, in a lowtone. “I don’t want him. He has 
got nothing to do with it.” 

The vicar overheard her and made a pretence of retiring. He 
called Glyn over to him. 

“Get out of her all you can now. She is more lucid than I have 
seen her for a long time ; and besides, the doctor says she may go off 
at any moment.” 

He then stationed himself outside the door, in the hope of hearing 
what passed within, for the vicar with all his goodness was not devoid 
of curiosity, and in this case it was keenly aroused. 

Mrs. Hurst was too deep for him, however. ‘The moment he left 
the room she called Glyn to her side. 

“Shut the door—shut it close. He must not hear—nobody but 
you must hear.” 

More and more amazed Glyn proceeded to obey her. He 
explained matters to the somewhat discomfited vicar, promising to 
call him in if necessary. 

When he turned again towards the bed he was startled and shocked 
at the change which had taken place. Old Mrs. Hurst lay back on 
the pillow looking like a dying woman. Her jaw had fallen, her eyes 
were closed, her hands lay helpless upon the coverlet. Glyn stooped 
over her and spoke almost in her ear. 

“Mrs. Hurst, what is it you wished to say to me?” 

There was no response. ‘The lips moved slightly, but no words 
were audible. In much alarm he hastily summoned the vicar. 

“| fear she is gone, and without unburthening her mind,” said 
Glyn. 

The vicar was equally alarmed. He turned quickly to a small 
cupboard beside the fireplace, and took thence the remains of a bottle 
of wine. 

“It is lucky we kept the old soul supplied,” he said. 
revive her.” 

He seized a spoon and pressed a little wine between her lips. 
Still there was no movement—no sign of life. Seriously alarmed, 
the vicar felt her pulse. 

“It is still fairly strong,” he said. “It is the excitement which has 
prostrated her.” ‘Then he addressed the sick woman, “ Mrs. Hurst, 
Mr. Glyn Beverley wants to say good-bye to you.” 

Again the name seemed to send an electric thrill through the 
almost lifeless form. She started up again and clutched Glyn wildly 
by the arm. 

“In the coffin—in the coffin. I put it there myself; under the 
body. Oh, Lord, have mercy on my wicked soul!” 

Mrs. Hurst never spoke again. She fell back on her pillow, and 
for the few hours that she still lingered no sound crossed her lips. 
This was her only revelation. 


“This may 
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“* What on earth does she mean ?” said the vicar, as he and Glyn 
re-entered the lodge-gate at Lupton half-an-hour later. “That is 
what she has been saying at intervals for the last six weeks, and I 
couldn’t conceive, and can’t conceive now what she is driving at.” 

But Glyn had his own thoughts ; which for the present he kept to 
himself, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
MR, NORWOOD. 


On his return to Lupton that evening, Glyn took his sister aside. 

“ Kate, did our dear mother ever speak of a person named Grace 
in connection with Uncle Glyn?” 

“Grace, Grace! let me see. There is certainly some association 
with the name. Yes, I remember. ‘There was a certain Grace 
Hurst, of somewhat questionable character, with whom he was very 
much in love in his young days.” 

“Can you remember anything further?” 

“It is so long since dear mamma referred to the subject. Let 
me see. I think she said she persuaded him to break off a disrepu- 
table connection he had formed with this woman.’ 

“Was it likely that she was with him when he died ?” 

“That I do not know. It is very possible though, for I quite 
remember dear mamma saying, there were reasons why she was not 
with him at the last. He was a very strange man, you know. But 
why do you ask?” 

“Because I have witnessed a most extraordinary and painful scene. 
Sit down and I will tell-you all about it.” 

Glyn gave a minute account of the scene he had gone through at 
the cottage. Kate heard it in utter amazement. 

“What a very marvellous thing, Glyn.” 

“Marvellous indeed. Now that you have heard the story what 
conclusion do you draw?” ‘ 

“In what way do you mean ?” 

“To what did she refer when she spoke of putting something in 
the coffin ? ” 

‘“‘T have not an idea, have you?” 

“Yes. 1am convinced she referred to the lost will.” 

“Oh, Glyn. Surely it is not possible.” 

“T am convinced of it, I tell you. What a mercy it was I came 
back to Lupton. No one can tell what important things may spring 
from it.” 

“ But what do you propose doing ? ” 

“To follow up this clue.” 

“But, Glyn, it was so long ago, J had almost forgotten the 
circumstances,” 
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“But I had not. The story impressed me very much when a 
boy. Since I have grown up I have always felt that the matter was 
allowed to drop too easily. I believe my father was a man who hated 
trouble. You remember him better than I do.” 

“ He was always in bad health, you know; and dear mamma was 
too much engrossed in nursing him to think much of other matters.” 

*‘ And so a fine property was allowed to slip out of the family.” 

“Tt seems so. But who could have anticipated such a thing as 
this ?” 

“ At any rate we will get to the bottom of it now. J shall go to 
Worthing to-morrow on my way to town.” 

“You expect Laura to-morrow evening ?” 

“Yes, if her new friends do not carry her off on some other excur- 
sion ; which is likely enough.” 

“Do not speak bitterly of her, Glyn. She is shallow enough, I 
know; but I believe she loves you.” 

“‘ If she does she has an odd way of showing it.” 

“ Make allowances for her little weaknesses, Glyn, Few women 
are perfect, you know.” 

Glyn wondered what his sister would think when she heard of the 
debts, and the fearful burthen that they entailed ; but he said nothing. 
What was the use of worrying her at such a time? 

Of course Blanche was informed of the strange occurrence. They 
had a long discussion on the subject, and it was quite thought that 
Glyn should lose no time in seeing the solicitor who used to manage 
his uncle’s affairs. They happened to remember his name and that 
he lived at Worthing, so that Glyn did not apprehend much difficulty 
in finding him. 

He left Lupton early the next morning in far better spirits than he 
could possibly have anticipated. However hopelessly a man may be 
in love, he cannot suddenly encounter the chance of stepping into a 
fine property without a certain sensation of pleasure. Of course, the 
chance was very remote—all was so vague and uncertain; but there 
was a pleasurable excitement in the thought of unravelling the 
mystery connected with the lost will, which in itself was a relief. 

Blanche was deeply interested in the matter, too, and of course, he 
would now have to come to Lupton occasionally to let them know how 
matters were going on. It was arranged that Kate should stay at 
Lupton for a long time. ‘This was of course another bond of union. 
There was one other view of the case, too, which caused Glyn 
additional lightness of heart. If by any remote chance the will should 
be discovered, and he should come into the estates, or a portion of 
them, he would have ample means to meet those dreadful liabilities 
which his marriage had entailed. He hardly dared hope for such a 
consummation. To be suddenly relieved from a burthen which 
threatened to darken his future life, was almost too good a thing to 
hope for. Still there was the bare chance. 
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All these thoughts revolved in his mind as the South Coast line 
bore him steadily on towards Worthing. His eagerness increased as 
he neared the place; such momentous issues were involved. He 
passed out of the station and entered the first respectable shop which 
he came to. The shopkeeper was behind the counter. 

“Can you tell me if there is a Mr. Norwood a solicitor living in 
Worthing ?” Glyn asked. 

“Oh yes, sir. One of the leading lawyers of the town, sir.” 

* Perhaps you would kindly give me his address ?” 

“ The office is, I think, No, 2 Street. Yes, I am sure it is— 
next to the corner house.” 

“Ts that far from here?” 

“About ten minutes’ walk. The boy shall show you the way if 
you like.” 

“T’m much obliged. If you can spare him, I shall be glad.” 

Under the guidance of the boy Glyn soon found himself at the 
office door whereon was the neat plate—“ Norwood & Sons, 
solicitors.” 

Having obtained admittance to the outer office, he inquired of a 
clerk if Mr. Norwood was at home, and was informed that he was, 
and that he would be disengaged in a few minutes. Meanwhile, 
would he be good enough to send up his name? 

Glyn produced his card, which was duly conveyed to the principal 
of the firm. 

Presently Glyn was requested to walk up, and on doing so found 
himself in a room with a pleasant looking man of about five-and- 
thirty. 

“Your name is familiar to me, Mr. Beverley,” he said. “ Pray 
take that easy-chair. May I ask if you are related to the Mr. 
Beverley who married Miss Glyn of Lancing ? ” 

“T am his son. I have in fact called on you to talk of some 
matters connected with my uncle’s property.” 

“Ah! It is an old affair now. I’m afraid I know very little 
about it.” 

“Tt is your father, I presume, who was my uncle’s solicitor,” said 
Glyn, remembering the plate on the door. “He would probably 
know more about it.” 

“My father, unfortunately, is dead. He died some years ago. I 
am the sole representative of the firm, although we still keep up the 
old name.” 

This was a bad beginning. Glyn had counted on getting all 
particulars connected with his uncle’s death, but this man was 
evidently too young to remember much about an event which occurred 
so many years before. 

“You would probably be able to advise me how to proceed, at any 
rate. A very curious thing occurred yesterday in connection with this 
matter. I don’t know if you ever heard anything of a will which was 
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known to have been executed by my uncle, but which was never 
found ?” 

“Ves, I remember hearing that.” 

“ You will be astonished when I tell you I have strong reasons for 
believing that will to be in my uncle’s coffin.” 

Mr. Norwood looked at his visitor as if he had doubts of his sanity. 

“You are startled, no doubt,” Glyn went on; “but when I have 
told you of the occurrence to which I refer, I think you will be of my 
opinion.” 

“Tt must be a very singular occurrence indeed to bring me to that 
opinion,” said the matter-of-fact lawyer. “I see our discussion is 
likely to be a long one. Will you excuse me a moment ?” 

He touched the electric bell by his side, and immediately after a 
clerk appeared. “If Mr. Maunsell calls, will you ask Mr. Patten to 
see him. Say I am particularly engaged.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The clerk departed. Mr. Norwood settled himself in his own 
chair, and Glyn commenced his narrative touching Grace Hurst. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


“Tr is certainly a most singular occurrence,” said Mr. Norwood, as 
Glyn concluded the account of his interview with the old lady in the 
cottage. “It gives some colour, indeed to your theory, although I 
am not yet prepared to admit it. The awkward part of the matter is 
that it would involve troublesome proceedings before we could satisfy 
ourselves as to the truth of the story.” 

“‘ Exhumation,” said Glyn. 

“Precisely ; and that is a serious matter.” 

“This was one reason I came to you. I feel it will be necessary. 
Could you undertake the business for me ?” 

“ Certainly, if it is to be done. I have no doubt a representation 
of the facts would obtain us the required permission. But I would 
not be too sanguine. After all, it may have been merely the ravings 
of a diseased mind—probably was.” 

“The woman’s statement, coupled with the loss of the will, makes 
me more sanguine,” said Glyn. ‘There might he a doubt if we had 
only one of the facts to go upon.” 

“‘ Well, we shall see.” 

“‘ Of course these events carry one a long way back; to the time 
when I was young ; in fact, I am in entire ignorance as to who is the 
present owner of the property ?” 

vi“T believe it to be a distant cousin of your uncle’s. Stay,” he 
added, touching the bell, “an idea has just occurred to me. We 
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can, I think, get all the information we want, with very little 
trouble.” 

A clerk appeared in answer to the bell. 

“Ts Mr. Patten disengaged ?” asked the solicitor. 

“Ves, sir. Mr. Maunsell has just left.” 

“ Ask him to step up.” 

In a minute or two an elderly man entered the room. He had 
been a trusted clerk of the Norwoods for some five-and-twenty years, 
and probably knew more about the ins and outs of the business than 
the principal himself, who was some fifteen years his junior. Mr. 
Patten was an integral part of the firm of Norwood & Sons, and was 
consulted on all important occasions. 

“‘ What is it, sir?” he inquired as he advanced to the table. 

“Patten, I believe you had a great deal to do with the affairs of the 
late Mr. Glyn of Firwolds ?” 

“ Ves, sir, I had a great deal to do with them.” 

“Precisely. This gentleman is a nephew of the late Mr. Glyn— 
Mr. Beverley.” “ 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Patten, glancing at Glyn with some 
interest. ‘A son of Mr. Glyn’s sister Kate, sir, I presume ?” 

“ Exactly,” said Glyn. 

“Tell us what you know about the property, Mr. Patten. ‘We 
want all the particulars,” said the lawyer. 

The clerk smiled. ‘“ All the particulars would take a long time to 
narrate, sir,” he answered. 

“T have no doubt,” the lawyer replied. 

“ Perhaps,” he added, turning to Glyn, “you had better put your 
questions on the points you wish cleared up.” 

“T wish first, to put a broad question,” said Glyn. ‘That is, how 
has the property gone to a distant branch of the family ?” 

“For the simple reason that, in a moment of pique, it was willed 
to your uncle’s second cousin, instead of to your mother. But perhaps 
I had better tell you the story from the beginning.” 

“That would be the best plan,” said the lawyer. 

“Your uncle had formed a strong attachment in early life to a 
person very much beneath him, and of somewhat disreputable charac- 
ter. A certain Grace Hurst. He would have married her when he 
came into the property, but your mother’s earnest entreaties induced 
him to relinquish the idea. He was very fond of your mother, and 
having given up Grace Hurst for her sake, he looked forward to her 
companionship as a consolation. Unfortunately, your mother’s 
marriage, to which he was strongly opposed, awakened a very bitter 
feeling against her. He considered that having sacrificed his own 
feelings for her sake, she had no right to desert him. It was at this 
time that he made a will in favour of his cousin—the only will that 
was found in fact.” 

“ But was not the estate entailed ?” asked Glyn. 
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“The entail had been cut off on your uncle’s accession to the 
estate, merely for the sake of rearrangement. For some reason or 
other it was not renewed ; sheer negligence, I presume. At any rate, 
your uncle had the power of willing the property to anyone he liked. 
Later in life he renewed his connection with Grace Hurst, and, 
although he was not on actually bad terms with your mother, he saw 
very little of her. When he was seized with the illness which 
terminated in his death, he sent for Mr. Norwood, who received 
instructions to draw another will in favour of your mother and her 
children. I perfectly remember the will being drawn. In fact, I 
took it to Firwolds myself for your uncle’s signature. It was duly 
executed in the presence of witnesses, and we thought all was com- 
fortably arranged. It was a great satisfaction to Mr. Norwood senior, 
who had always taken an interest in the matter. Your uncle wished 
to retain the will in his own possession. It was therefore left with 
him, but after his death it was never found.” 

““Was Grace Hurst with him at his death?” asked Glyn. 

“ She was the only person with him. She had obtained complete 
control over him. In fact—although we have no proof against her— 
it was always our impression that she had induced him to destroy 
the will which he had made in favour of your mother.” 

“Exactly,” said Glyn. ‘“ And now perhaps I ought to tell you of 
an occurrence which confirms your suspicions.” 

He then gave the clerk an account of the strange meeting with 
Grace Hurst at the cottage; of the revelation she had made at 
the last moment, and the conclusion he had drawn from the cir- 
cumstance. 

Mr. Patten was very much astonished. “It has come about in 
a most extraordinary way,” he said, “but it is quite a confirma- 
tion of my views. The matter must be gone into. It cannot 
rest here,” 

“ Decidedly not,” said Glyn. 

“The body must be exhumed.” 

“That is what we had decided on,” said Mr. Norwood. “ If the will 
should turn up it will be quite a cause cé/ébre. You must be prepared 
to fight, Mr. Beverley. ‘The present owners will not give up without a 
struggle.” 

““What are the probabilities of success?” asked Glyn. 

“That is a matter for counsel’s opinion. ‘You see there are many 
complications—even supposing the will is found.” 

“And possession for a certain number of years in itself constitutes 
a title, does it not?” asked Glyn. 

“Under certain conditions. Nut as against fraud. All these things 
must of course be gone into. Supposing there should be reasonable 
grounds for an action, the next question is, do you intend to fight ?” 
“ Certainly,” said Glyn ; “that is if the game is worth the candle.” 
“You may be quite easy on that score,” struck in Mr. Patten, 
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“The property is worth at least three times the amount it was at the 
time of your uncle’s death. The railway passes close by, and they 
have built extensively. I should say it cannot be worth less than a 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

‘“ A hundred thousand pounds!” Glyn exclaimed. ‘ Do you mean 
to tell me it is worth as much as that ?” 

“T do, every halfpenny of it.” 

“The adjoining estate is bringing five hundred an acre for building 
purposes,” said Mr. Norwood. 

Glyn was absolutely dazed by the prospect before him. He found 
it impossible to realise it. 

“If you intend going on with the affair,” said Mr. Norwood. 
“T ought perhaps to caution you that the legal expenses will be 
very considerable. You will excuse my asking you if you are in a 
position to encounter them, for of course the present possessors will 
fight.” 

Glyn reflected a2 moment. “I shall have to consider the matter 
before I can give a definite answer,” he said. “At any rate I can 
guarantee the preliminary expenses.” 

“ And you will leave the matter in my hands ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“You will leave your address. Ah, I see it is on the card.” 

“You will let me know when your arrangements are completed,” 
said Glyn. “I will of course come down. By the way, I had almost 
forgotten to ask who is the present possessor.” 

“A Mr. Dalrymple ; a younger brother of the cousin to whom your 
uncle left the estate.” 

“ Dalrymple!” exclaimed Glyn in surprise. ‘ Do you happen to 
know if he has a nephew named D’Eyncourt ?” 

“T have not the least idea,” said the clerk. “I only know that he 
has a large property in the North. He seldom visits Firwolds.” 

“We have had little to do with the property since Mr. Dalrymple 
had it,” said the lawyer. 

Glyn was in a reverie. “It would be strange indeed if this were 
D’Eyncourt’s uncle,” he thought; “ stranger still if it comes to my 
fighting him.” 

He said good-morning to Mr. Norwood and his clerk, and sought 
the nearest hotel. On the whole he was full of hope. He wrote a 
long letter to his sister giving a detailed account of his interview with 
the lawyer and enjoining her to convey all the particulars to Blanche. 

Then he proceeded to the station and took his ticket for London. 
He would not reach home now much before his wife’s arrival. The 
prospect of the scene he would have to go through was not enlivening, 
but he must face it as he had faced worse ills before. 


(Zo be continued.) 














SIX MERRIE WIVES OF THE WEST. 
By J. A. Owen. 


A LADY writing recently on the type which men are pleased to 

term the New Woman declares that this woman-question—this 
special phase of it relating to the revolt of wives and daughters—dates 
as far back as the time of King Charles the Second. It is in point 
of fact a much older problem, and it exercised men’s minds in those 
early days of our nation when Henry the First was king. 

Tom Deloney, the noted ballad maker and chap-book maker, 
writing in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, tells how six merrie wives of the 
West of England tackled their husbands to very good purpose, 
declared their right to come and go as it pleased them; and finally 
decided that no gown was fit to wear unless it had been tailor-made 
and came from Cheapside, the fashionable tailors’ quarter of that 
period. 

Of six certain wealthy clothiers, men who were much esteemed 
by the King as well as the community at large, Tom Dove of Exeter 
was the most sociable. Wherever he went he was made so much of 
by the womanfolks that their husbands at last began to object to their 
being invited to meet him, on which the good wives asserted their 
liberty of action. 

“Now, Gyp!” quoth they, “must we be so tied to our task that 
we may not drink with our friends? ‘Fie, fie, upon those yellow-hose 
(yellow refers here to the jealousy), will no other dye serve your turn ? 
Have we been so long your wives and do you now mistrust us? 
Verily you eat too much salt and that makes you grow choleric. But 
in truth bad livers judge all others the like. In faith you shall not so 
bridle us like asses ; we will go to our friends when we are sent for; 
and do you what you can.” 

And to further irritate or defy their would-be masters, one of these 
merrie souls composed a song which became very popular, and one 
can hardly wonder that the husbands grew angry. It began: 


“Welcome to town, Tom Dove, Tom Dove, 
The merriest man alive, 
Thy company still we love, we love, 
God grant thee well to thrive,” etc. 


“Now,” cried their good men, “if you be so headstrong we will 
tame you. It is the duty of honest women to obey their husbands.” 
“ And of honest men,” retorted they, “to think well of their wives, 
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but how far this is from the case! If we do but smile we are subtle ; 
and if we do but wink you account us wily ; if sad of countenance, 
then sullen. If women be froward they are counted shrews, and 
sheepish if they be gentle. Ifa woman keep her house then you say 
she is melancholy ; if she walke abroad, you call her a gadder; ‘a 
puritan ’ if she be precise, and a wanton if she be pleasant. There is 
no woman in the world that knows how to please you, and indeed we 
think ourselves accurst to be married wives, living with so many woes. 
The men of whose company you forewarn us are, for aught we ever 
saw, both honest and courteous, and in wealth far beyond yourselves.* 
What reason is there that we should refrain from seeing them? But 
indeed, if a woman be disposed to play light of love, alas, alas, do you 
think you can prevent her? Nay, we abide by this, the restraint of 
liberty enforceth women to do evil, for where a woman is not trusted 
she cannot think herself beloved, and if she be not herself beloved 
what cause hath she to care for such a man? Therefore, husbands, 
reform your opinions, and do not work out your own woes and our 
discredit. The clothiers, we tell you, are jolly fellows; and, but in 
respect of our behaviour, they would scorn our company.” 

The men hearing their wives plead their own cause so well, knew 
not how to answer; they wisely determined “to put the burden on 
their consciences” if they did not justly towards them, and so they 
were left to their own wills. The old book pithily says the women 
“thus conquered their husbands’ conceits.” 

The next “ brabble” we read of was that they heard so much of 
their husbands’ amusements when the latter went to London on 
business that they made up their minds they would accompany them 
and so share their pleasures. The good wife of Simon of South- 
ampton opened the siege by addressing her husband, when he was in 
a particularly merry and pleasant humour, as follows : 

“Good Lord! husband, will you never be so kind as to let me go 
to London with you? Shall I be pent up in Southampton like a 
parrot in a cage or a capon in a coop? I would request no more of 
you in lieu of ail my pains, carke and care, but to have one week’s 
time to see that fair city. What is this life, if it be not mixed with 
some delight? and what delight is more pleasing than to see the 
fashions and manners of unknown places? ‘Therefore, good husband, 
if thou lovest me, deny not this simple request. You know I 
am no common gadder, nor have oft troubled you with travel. God 
knows, this may be the last thing that ever I shall request at your 
hands.” 

“Woman,” quoth her husband, “I would willingly satisfy your 
desire, but you know that it is not convenient for both of us to be 
abroad ; our charge being so great our care ought not be small. If 
you will go yourself, one of my men shall go with you, and money 


* As a woman I regret that they flung this fact in their husbands 
faces.—]. A. O. 
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enough shall you have in your purse; but to go with you myself, my 
business will not permit.” 

Having obtained her husband’s permission the goodwife lost no 
time in sending a man-servant to Salisbury, asking goodwife Sutton of 
that town if she would keep her company to London, and she, being 
just as anxious to go, very soon obtained her husband’s consent to 
accompany her friend. ‘Then the two women thinking that perhaps 
their pleasure would be small, there only being the two of them, sent 
letters by another servant, who went by the nickname of “ Collericke 
Cracke” to goodwife Gray of Gloucester, and to the wife of 
Fitzallen of Worcester, asking them to meet them at Reading. This 
they did, and accompanied by goodwife Cole of Reading, and a 
manservant for each, the dames set out on their journey to London, 
having arranged to sleep at the houses of their several friends. 

When the merchants of London heard that these good dames were 
in town they invited them every day to their own houses, where they 
gave them “ delicate good cheer ;” and when they went abroad to see 
the gay sights of the city, the merchants’ wives always accompanied 
them, attired in everything that was most dainty and fine ; which very 
much grieved the hearts of the clothiers’ wives, who felt that their own 
garments were very inferior. 

When they were taken into Cheapside they saw with wonder the gold- 
smiths’ shops on one side, while on the other, the shops of the wealthy 
mercers seemed literally to shine with all sorts of coloured silks. In 
Watling Street they marvelled at the great number of drapers, while 
in Saint Martin’s there were the shoemakers’ shops to admire: at 
Saint Nicholas Church, the flesh shambles: at the end of the Old 
Change, the fishmongers; while in Candleweeke Street, the weavers 
plied their trade. So they went right through the City, even into 
what was then known as Jewes Street, where the Jews all lived 
together. Then they came to Blackwell Hall, where it was the 
custom of the clothiers from different parts of the country to meet 
together. 

After this they went to see St. Paul’s Church, whose steeple was so 
high, that it seemed to pierce the clouds; and on the top of this 
steeple there used to be a great and mighty weather-cock of clean 
silver, which seemed to the eyes of those standing beneath to be as 
small as a sparrow, so high was it. This weather-cock was afterwards 
stolen away by a cunning cripple, who, notwithstanding his infirmity, 
managed to climb one night to the top of the steeple and take it away. 
The money he obtained from this great piece of silver, together with 
an immense sum got together by begging in his lifetime, he used to 
build a gate on the north side of the City, which to this day is 
called “ Cripple-gate.” 

Then there was the Tower of London, built by Julius Cesar, 
Emperor of Rome, to be seen; and there they were shown salt and 
wine which had laid there ever since the Romans invaded this 
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country, fifty years before Christ, the wine had become so thick that 
it might have been cut like a jelly. They also saw the money, made 
of leather, which in bygone times was current among the people. 

When they had contemplated all these things to their satisfaction, 
they repaired to their lodgings, where a sumptuous supper, together 
with all kinds of amusements, had been prepared for them. 

Meanwhile their country servants were amusing themselves with the 
London working weavers, in which way, however, we must tell in a 
separate chapter. 

They soon had to return home, and they did it with less money 
than they had brought out, but with much more pride. 

Simon’s wife of Southampton was especially infected with a desire 
to emulate the London dames, and she told her gossips that she saw 
no reason why their husbands should not maintain them as well as 
the town merchants did their wives. ‘For I tell you what,” said she, 
“we are as proper women, in my conceit, as the proudest of them all, 
as handsome of body, as fair of face, our legs as well made, and our 
feet as fine. ‘Then what reason is there, seeing our husbands are 
possessed of as much wealth, why we should not be as well 
maintained ? ” 

“You say true, gossip,” said Sutton’s wife. ‘Trust me, it makes me 
blush to see them brave it out gallantly and we to go so homely’: but 
I swear, I will have my husband buy me a London gown, or in faith 
he shall have little quiet.” ‘So shall mine,” said another, “and 
mine too,” quoth a third, and all of them sang the same note, so 
that when they came home their husbands had no little to do. 
Especially Simon of Southampton’s wife, who daily nagged at him for 
London apparel. 

“Good woman,” at last he cried, “be content, let us live according 
to our place and ability: what will the bailiffs think, if I should 
prancke thee out like a peacock, and thou shouldst surpass their wives ? 
They would either think I were mad, or else that I had more 
money than I could well use. Consider, I pray thee, goodwife, that 
those who will be in their youth masters, will prove in their old age 
stark beggars. Not only this, but it might end in raising me up in 
the king’s book, for men’s coffers are many times judged by their 
garments, Why, we are country folks, and must keep ourselves in 
good compass; grey russet, and good hemp-spun cloth doth best 
become us. I tell thee, wife, it were as indecent for us to go like 
Londoners, as it is for plain Londoners to go like courtiers.” 

“What a coyle keep you,” cried she; “are we not God’s creatures 
as much as the Londoners! and the King’s subjects as well as they 
Why should not we go as gay as Londoners? No, husband, the fault 
is we are kept as we are only because our husbands be not so kind:as 
Londoners. Why, man! a cobbler there keeps his wife better than 
the best clothier in this country; nay, I declare that the London 
oyster-wives, and the very kitchen-stuff criers do exceed us in their 
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Sunday’s attire. More than that, I did see the water-bearer’s wife, 
which belongs to one of our merchants, come in with a tankard of 
water on her shoulder, and half a dozen gold rings on her fingers.” 

“You may then think,” retorted goodman Simon, “that she got them 
not with idleness. And, wife, consider what a place London is, a 
place on which all strangers cast their eyes; to that city repair all 
nations under heaven. Therefore is it meet that the citizens of such 
a city should go attired as peasants; but for the credit of their 
country wear such seemly habits, as do carry gravity and comeliness 
in the eyes of all.” 

“But if we of the country went so also, it were even as great credit 
for the land,” rejoined the goodwife. 

““Woman!” said her husband waxing impatient, “it is altogether 
needless, and, in divers respects, the thing may not be!” 

“Why then,” persisted she, “let us go and dwell in London.” 

“Soon spoken, but not easy to be performed,” replied Simon : 
‘but, wife, hold thy prating, for thy talk is foolish.” 

“ Yea, yea, husband, you would never leave your churlish conditions ; 
you keep me here like a drudge and a droile; and so you may keep 
your money in your purse, you care not for your credit. But before 
I will go so like a shepherdess, I will first go naked. And I tell you 
plain, I scorn it greatly that you should clap a grey gown on my back, 
as if | had not brought you twopence. Before I was married you 
swore that I should have anything that I requested, but now all is 
forgotten.” 

So saying she went out of the chamber, and in a very short time 
she was taken so sick that she must get to bed. There she drew out 
the night with groans, and sighing and sobbing. In the morning as 
she strove to rise, the good soul fell down in a swoon, so that her 
maidens being greatly alarmed ran crying to their master: ‘ Alas! 
alas! our dame is dead, our dame is dead!” 

He ran upstairs in all haste, and fell to rubbing and chafing her 
temples, sending out for agua vite, and crying, “Ah! my sweetheart, 
speak to me! Goodwife, alack! alack! Call in the neighbours, you 
queans !” 

With that, the wily woman raised her head, fetched a deep groan, 
and presently swooned again. Much ado there was to keep life in 
her. At last she came to herself, and her good man asked tenderly, 
“ How dost thou, wife? what wouldst thou have? For God’s sake 
tell me if thou hast a mind to anything and thou shalt have it.” 

“* Away, dissembler !” cried she, “how can I believe thee? Thou 
hast said as much to me a hundred times and deceived me. It is thy 
churlishness that hath killed my heart ; never was woman matched 
with so unkind a man.” 

“Nay, good wife,” he answered mildly, “blame me not without 
cause. God knoweth how heartily I love thee.” 

“Love me? No, no, thou didst ever only carry thy love on the 
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tip of thy tongue. I dare swear thou desirest nothing so much as my 
death, and for my part I would thou hadst thy desire ; but be content, 
I shall not trouble thee long.” With this she lifted up her head, 
fetched another great sigh, and swooned away again. 

Her good husband seeing her in such sad case, was wondrously 
moved, and as soon as she recovered he said, “O, my dear wife, if 
any misunderstanding hath engendered this sickness, let me know it. 
Or if thou knowest anything that might bring thee health, tell me, and 
I protest thou shalt have it, if it cost me my all.” 

“OQ, husband,” she replied, “ how can I credit thy words, when for 
a paltry suit of apparel thou didst deny me.” 

“Wife,” said he, “thou shalt have apparel or anything else thou 
likest if God send thee health.” 

“Tf I find thee so kind,” responded she, “I shall think myself the 
happiest wife in the world. And thy words have so greatly comforted 
my mind, that methinks if I had it, I could drink a good draught of 
Rhenish wine.” 

This being brought the good wife was so revived that she cried out 
for a piece of chicken, saying that she now felt the need of something 
solid. In a very few days she was quite herself again. But her 
husband had no rest until she might dress in London fashion, nor was 
she satisfied unless the stuff was bought in Cheapside, where also ever 
after that her gowns were made by a notable tailor there. 

The other dames soon heard how their gossip had won her husband 
to her will, and they ceased not to worry their own good men until all 
went as gallant, and as bravely dressed as any of the Londoners 
wives, 
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LOVE THE GIFT. 


By MAGDALEN BROOKE. 
“Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind.” 


T was a hot, still afternoon in August; the dust, which, after a 
drought of many weeks, lay ankle-deep in the country roads, 
‘rising in blinding clouds when the wheels of the heavy farm-wagons 
rolled their sober way through it, and flying with irritating persistence 
around the lighter vehicles, had powdered the hedgerows with a thick 
coating of dirty white which made the sympathetic spirit long for 
reviving showers to renew the verdure of the thirsting vegetation. 

Even amongst the fields, where the dust could not reach, the dull 
heat had given an air of lassitude and indifference to Nature, tired of 
her overblown summer, and waiting for the first breath of autumn to 
put fresh life into her. 

The season’s lassitude seemed to have communicated itself to two 
people who were walking side by side along a path across a meadow, 
bare and brown now, but which had been a joyous hay-field earlier in 
the year. 

These two—a young man and a girl—were walking slowly and 
languidly, as if both felt the heavy thunderousness of the day; and 
for the most part they were silent. 

Once or twice the girl uttered an impatient exclamation about the 
heat and the weight of the air, and the man made some half-audible 
comment or assent without looking at her, while he switched with his 
stick at the tall thistles amongst the dry stalks of grass as he walked. 

Yet these two were betrothed lovers, and had been now for nearly 
a year. 

There was a stile in the hedge at the end of the field path, with a 
projecting cross-step of wood at its foot. The girl paused, and lean- 
ing her arms upon the topmost bar of this stile, gazed across the 
meadow beyond with a tired, worried look upon her face. 

She was not pretty, though there were people who thought her so; 
but they were those who had seen her rare smile at its sweetest 
and best. 

Her slight figure was like those of a hundred unnoticeable girls, and 
of medium height; her feet and hands were pretty and well-formed, 
and she had the inalienable charm of healthy and wholesome youth. 
But except for her beautiful grey eyes, there was no real beauty in her 
face, though it was a face you could well believe to seem beautiful to 
eyes that had love’s glamour in them. 

To others she seemed quite ordinary—nothing particular in any way. 
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Those beautiful grey eyes of hers drew their especial charm from a 
certain expression of melancholy and yearning in them, which, 
quite falsely, gave the impression of their being the index to her 
character. 

In reality she was by no means melancholy, and the objects she 
had hitherto yearned after were of no more transcendental a nature 
than those for which the generality of good, pure-minded girls sigh. 

If the future should justify her eyes’ prophetical expression that 
future alone knew. 

Her companion seated himself with a sigh of repose after fatigue 
upon the cross-step of the stile. 

There was no doubt about his good looks, at least. Tall, well- 
made and handsome, with bright hazel eyes, sunny brown hair and 
moustache, and an air of confident prosperity and well-being ; he was 
a lover any girl might feel proud to have won. 

How proud Alison Mackenzie was of her good fortune in the 
matter, Mr. Herbert Blake knew very well; knew, and like the poor 
creature he was, under his handsome outside, held the girl the cheaper 
for it, even while it tickled his robust vanity with an agreeable 
flattery. 

For Alison—with that strange humility of a proud, self-contained 
nature which feels strongly but will not express itself—had from the 
first moment of the engagement allowed her lover to see into the depths 
of her heart, and the adoring gratitude which his choice of her had 
awakened within her. She had fallen at his feet, so to speak; and 
Mr. Herbert Blake was not the man to refrain from the agreeable 
exercise of rewarding her devotion by treading upon her. 

But naturally he lacked the finer sense that would have taught him 
that, in such a character, such loveliness would not outlast disillusion 
or failure on his part to keep himself erect on the pedestal it had built 
for him. 

For a few moments there was silence, as Alison gazed across the 
meadow and Herbert cut at the hedgerow weeds with his stick. 

“Do leave those poor things alone!” said the girl at last in an 
irritable voice. “I can’t bear to see you knock them about.” 

Mr. Blake laughed rather unpleasantly. 

“ My dear girl,” he said, and his voice was not so agreeable as his 
general appearance, “ what in the world is the matter with you this 
afternoon? Here I’ve walked out from the town in this fearful heat 
and dust just because you asked me to meet you; I gave up an 
engagement—a very pleasant engagement too—(he paused as if in 
regretful memory) on purpose, and ‘every remark I’ve made you’ve 
snapped me up as if you wanted to bite my nose off. What in the 
name of goodness do you want ?” 

The girl turned her head and looked at him for a moment with an 
eager, questioning expression in her eyes; then once more she gazed 
away over the meadow. 
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“‘T hardly know myself what I want,” she said in a low voice. 

Again there was silence for a few minutes; then the man got up 
hastily from his seat. 

“Well,” he said angrily, “since you seem to prefer your own 
company, and I’m tired of being bullied, I think I'll say good-bye and 
walk back again.” 

The girl turned quite round now. 

“No,” she said, “don’t go. I’m sorry if I was cross and disagree- 
able. It’s the heat, I suppose—partly, anyhow. But I do want 
to speak to you ; that’s why I asked you to meet me to-day. Only I 
don’t know how to begin, and you are so—so—co/d!” she ended, 
with a note of passion in her voice, and her eyes searching his face as 
if trying to read something there. 

He made a little gesture of impatient discomfort, but said nothing ; 
and she went on after a moment’s pause, with the directness which 
was an innate characteristic of a nature that its own depth, not a touch 
of dissimulation, made obscure. 

“ Herbert ! tell me the truth. Are you growing tired of me?” 

He started ; the question was so direct and unexpected. 

“ Tired of you!” hestammered. ‘“ Why, Alison, what can have put 
that into your head ?” 

“Oh, a thousand things!” she answered—her voice beginning to 
falter and thrill—‘‘a thousand little things I can’t describe. A 
thousand things you ought to know and feel without my telling. Your 
coming so much less often—your poor excuses for not coming—your 
wretched short letters after the lovely long ones you used to write me 
(the girlish words came out upon something like a sob). Oh, every- 
thing ! everything !” 

She stopped, passionately determined not to let the tears come. 

Mr. Blake’s face did not wear a very agreeable look. 

“What nonsense you women talk about these things,” he said. 
** If a fellow isn’t for ever at your feet, sighing and making love, you 
think he’s a brute and doesn’t care for you any longer. You don’t 
suppose a man’s life can be all spooning, and philandering, and 
writing poetry to his lady-love, and that sort of thing, do you?” 

Alison’s face had grown white during her lover’s very unlover- 
like speech, and her heart cold with the coldness and sense of 
change which breathed in every word of it, confirming doubts and 
fears that had come into a trembling existence weeks ago, and had 
increased and multiplied as the days went on, until she had felt she 
must settle them for ever, one way or the other. 

But her belief in the love that had been her joy and pride and dearest 
delight for many months had kept alive a strong plant of hope side by 
side with the fears, and to see this fair plant dwindle and die beneath 
her very eyes, chilled her to the depths of her heart. 

Blake had spoken ill-temperedly and petulantly like a spoilt child ; 
but the utter absence of warmth of indignant defence in his words 
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struck her a terrible blow—so unconsciously strong had been that 
plant of hope. 

For a moment she did not speak, the bitterness was so great; then 
she said in a tone of studied coldness : 

“Since you find my claims so great a tax upon you, perhaps it 
would be best for me to release you from them entirely.” 

The man’s face, for a passing second relaxing into an expression of 
relief, altered deliberately into one of proud acceptance; but not 
before those sad grey eyes of hers had caught it. 

“As you please,” he said, haughtily. “If you no longer love 


” 


me—— 

“Herbert!” cried the girl, in a tone of concentrated passion, 
“how dare you say that?” 

Her voice failed. He shrugged his shoulders with a bitter smile, 
and again there fell a silence between them, she palpitating with 
wounded feeling, love, pride, scorn ; he again flicking at the weeds 
with his stick, his face a mask which hid whatever anger, sorrow—or 
was it relief from a difficulty ?>—he was feeling. 

The girl had turned her back to the stile and was leaning against 
it, her eyes not upon the man but bent towards the ground at her feet. 

“Perhaps you will allow me to get over the stile!” said a laughing 
voice suddenly behind them, “unless you are too deeply interested 
in each other’s conversation.” 

Both started, and turning, saw pretty Lucy Graham, the Rector’s 
daughter, close to them. 

“Tsn’t it hot?” she went on, as Mr. Blake raised his hat and Alison, 
summoning up a faint smile, greeted her, feeling somehow as if her 
tragedy had been turned into a genteel comedy by the appearance of 
the graceful airy figure in its soft white gown, and the pretty smiling 
face under the broad white hat, with a bunch of real pink roses 
coquettishly arranged amongst its lace. 

‘Let me help you over,” said Herbert, his haughty gloom all gone, 
and smiling into the pretty face of the girl as she gave him her hand 
and tripped daintily over the stile. 

“Where are you going to, Lucy?” asked Alison, her own voice 
sounding to her as if it came from a long way off. 

“Oh, only to Simmons’s farm to order some cream for tea. The 
Bowyers are coming over. I don’t know what we shall do with them, 
I’m sure ; it’s too melting for tennis. Won’t you come in and help, 
Alison? Won’t you, Mr. Blake?” 

As she spoke she looked up at him with a sweet coquetry in her 
pretty face. It was a perfectly innocent coquetry, and as natural to 
her as her blue eyes and her pink cheeks, and she had flirted with every- 
thing of the masculine gender since she was a baby in long clothes. 

“No, thank you, I mustn’t to-day,” Alison said, and looked at 
Herbert, wondering dully if he would protest his intention of not 
eaving her or would accept pretty Lucy’s invitation—so dazed and 
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stupid did she feel with the emotions his last speech had aroused 
within her. 

But he said nothing, and Lucy turned to go, saying, with a lively 
little nod: “Oh, then of course we mustn’t hope for Mr. Blake! 
Good-bye, I must make haste,” and went on her way. 

Herbert’s eyes followed her while Alison’s were full on him; and 
at that moment there darted into her mind a ray of scorching, blinding 
light in which everything grew clear, and she saw and understood 
something which turned doubt into a certainty, that crushed all hope 
and joy for her, it seemed, for ever. 

“Good-bye, Herbert,” she said, quite quietly and gently, “I am 
going home.” 

Herbert’s eyes were still following Lucy’s light figure as it dimin- 
ished in the distance ; but he turned as she spoke. 

“Going home!” he repeated. ‘ Well, I may as well drop in at the 
Grahams’ then, as your aunt is not likely to welcome me with effusion 
for the third time this week. You're not offended with me, Alison, I 
hope? Make it up before you go, like a good girl!” and he tried to 
draw her towards him, but she resisted his arm. 

“ No, I am not offended,” she said, “and there’s nothing to make 
up. Good-bye.” 

“Well, if you’re so deucedly huffy, I can’t help it! I’ve done my 
best—no man can do more,” 

She smiled an odd little smile. 

“* No—no man can do more than his best,” she said slowly. “I 
shall always remember that.” And she stepped over the stile and 
went along the path to the village without casting one look behind 
her. 

Mr. Herbert Blake looked after her for a few moments, a puzzled 
expression on his handsome face ; then he whistled softly for a while, 
and then—Alison being completely out of sight—he gave himself a 
little shake, cleared all perplexity from his manly brow, and swinging 
his cane, began to walk swiftly towards the end of the field-path where 
Lucy Graham’s gown was making an advancing patch of cool white- 
ness in the parched field as she returned from the farm, her errand 
done. 

Alison meanwhile walked slowly homewards. Her cheek was still 
paler than usual, and there was a strained expression in her eyes, and 
on her lips the set lines which at times gave her face something of 
sternness. At this moment it meant only that she was suffering 
horribly. 

Alison Mackenzie lived in the pretty creeper-covered house at the 
extreme end of the village with an elder Miss Mackenzie, her aunt ; for 
she was an orphan, 

** Alone?” exclaimed Miss Mackenzie, as her niece entered the 
shady drawing-room, sweet with the scent of roses, and sank wearily 
into a low chair. ‘ Why, where’s Herbert ?” 
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Miss Mackenzie was very like her niece; that is, very like what her 
niece might probably become if life should deal hardly with her and 
take from her ardour and capacity for loving, leaving the sternness 
and strictness to reign supreme. 

“ He has gone,” answered the girl, trying hard to keep out of her 
voice the tragic intensity the simple words bore to her heart. 

“Tsn’t he coming in to tea?” asked the aunt again sharply. 
‘“‘ Well, he’s been here twice already this week, so he shows his sense 
in keeping away this time.” 

A flush rose in Alison’s pale cheek. 

“He is not likely to trouble you again, Aunt Maisie,’ 
proudly ; “so for the future you may spare sneering at him.” 

Miss Mackenzie looked piercingly at her niece. 

“What! have you cast him off?” she asked. 

The girl laughed bitterly. 

“Tt looks more like his casting me off!” she said. 

Miss Mackenzie’s thin face flushed crimson, and her eyes flashed. 

“Cast you off!” she cried fiercely. ‘ He cast you off! What's 
this tale you're telling me? Is it for the likes of Herbert Blake, 
the brewer’s son, to cast off the daughter of Colin Mackenzie, the 
bravest soldier and the truest gentleman that ever breathed ? and him 
with never a grandfather to his name! Cast you off, forsooth-! It 
was impertinence enough and to spare that he should lift his eyes to 
you at all, for all old Blake’s guineas. And there was young Val 
Stevenson ready to fall at your feet at a word; as good a lad as you 
could wish to have, and a gentleman, him and his forbears, if he’s not 
just so handsome as that fine beau of yours. Cast you off indeed! 
But this is some silly lovers’ quarrel you’re meaning. You ought to 
know better than to speak to me so, Alison.” 

Alison lifted her sad eyes to her aunt’s flushed, indignant face. 

“Aunt Maisie,” she said, “ don’t let us quarrel about it any more ; 
don’t let us talk about it, since it seems we can’t talk about it without 
quarrelling ; and don’t think it necessary to be angry about this— 
this—” her voice failed for the moment. ‘“ He has not cast me off ; 
that was only a foolish way of putting it; and I—I haven't cast him 
off: but I see now it won’t do. He has grown tired of it—tired of 
me,” she added, with the urgent need for speaking the exact truth, in 
spite of what it might cost her, which was so strong inher. ‘Oh, don’t 
say anything more! Don’t abuse him; I can’t bear it!” she cried 
imploringly, as her aunt opened her lips with stormy words ready to 
burst forth. ‘“ Let me alone for to-night; let me think it out alone’! 
I can’t bear to have it discussed.” 

Miss Mackenzie was neither cruel nor hard-hearted in spite of her 
sternness. She looked at the girl’s pitiful tired face and quivering lips, 
and, like the strong-minded woman she-was, forbore to utter another 
word on the recreant lover. 

“You look very tired and done for, my dear,” she said, “you just 
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go up to your room and lie down, and I'll bring you up a cup of tea 
as soon as it is ready. ‘This heat is terribly trying.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Maisie,” said the girl, and Miss Mackenzie knew 
that the thanks were evoked by the forbearance not the offer of tea. 

She laid her hand gently on her niece’s as the girl rose, with a great 
wish to say something comforting, but no intuition to teach her what 
it ought to be. 

“Don’t fret, my dear,” she said, “it will all come right in the end.” 

As if that trite maxim had ever yet brought comfort to a young 
heart suffering its first great sorrow ! 

It-was not before the night came that Alison felt equal to writing 
the letter she had planned. 

The evening had fallen in heaviness and gloom; a dead stillness 
brooded over the garden and obscured the shapes of the trees around 
it, and not the slightest breath of air stirred the leaves. 

Alison sat at her bed-room window, the paper before her and the 
pen in her fingers; but her dull brain would not work and her hand 
lay idle. 

“My dear Herbert,” she had begun, and then sat staring at the 
words which seemed to have no meaning for her. 

Presently, out of the dark distance, came a low growl of thunder ; 
then a faint quiver of light played fitfully low down in the west, now 
here, now there. It increased and grew brighter, coming and going 
almost continuously, until at last a long, jagged streak of vivid blue 
flame tore the canopy of cloud, followed quickly by a great roll of 
thunder, while amongst the leaves the big drops of rain began to 
patter, at first so large and so far apart that the ear seemed to be 
aware of each separate drop. 

As they fell, a sweet, penetrating scent stole into the air, and Alison, 
leaving her sheet of paper with its three oppressive words, knelt down 
by the wide-open window and looked forth upon the storm, inhaling the 
rain-scented air, and feeling the dull weight on her brain lighter and 
lighter, until as the drops came faster and faster, her head fell forward 
on the sill, and a great refreshing rain of tears burst from her hot eyes. 

When she raised her head, the storm had rolled away into the 
distance, and out of a rift in the thinning clouds the full moon was 
looking down upon the garden, glistening in its rain-washed beauty, and 
sending up to her window a sweet, life-giving odour of moist earth, and 
grass, and flowers. Alison rose and sat down once more to her letter. 

Now she wrote swiftly and without pause, and like herself with 
entire directness :— 


“My DEAR HERBERT,—What you said to-day confirmed things I 
have thought and felt for some time past. I don’t blame you, I only 
accept the fact that it is best our engagement should come to an end. 
From this moment I release you from it entirely and absolutely. 
“A, M.” 
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When this cold and inexpressive little letter was finished, she sat 
and looked at it for some minutes. ‘The coldness was deliberate as 
well as instinctive. She knew—and the knowledge stabbed her now 
with horrible sharpness—that she, the proud, reticent Alison Mac- 
kenzie, had been willing, nay, ready, to humble her proud spirit before 
this man; that she had revealed to him the depths of her love for 
him and her readiness to follow him to the world’s end; and now he 
had tired of her and her devotion ! 

Perhaps even it was the very humility of that devotion that had 
wearied him. 

Her cheek burned at the thought, and a low moan burst from 
her lips. 

“ But I had some excuse,” she moaned ; “he did love me, though 
he’s tired of me now, he did love me at first. Oh, perhaps he would 
be loving me still if I hadn’t shown it all!” 

Her head drooped upon her breast; then she raised it again 
proudly as she remembered the look he had cast on Lucy Graham, 
and the illumination it had brought came vividly before her, and she 
seized her pen as if about to add a sting to her letter; but she laid it 
down before it had touched the paper. 

What did that matter? Lucy might be—probably was—the final 
link in that chain of disenchantment; but Alison’s upright spirit 
recognised that deep down in her heart she had felt the change in her 
lover’s attitude beginning before the year’s engagement, which Miss 
Mackenzie’s objection to the marriage had enforced, had been half 
over. 

After a few minutes’ thought, she drew from her finger the ring of 
betrothal, looked at it with a yearning gaze, kissed it once or twice, 
and then methodically packed it with the trinkets and other gifts her 
lover had lavished on her in the first days of his courtship; and 
enclosing her letter, directed the packet in a firm hand and put it 
away in a drawer before at last she undressed and lay down upon 
her bed. 

Mr. Blake’s answer to Alison’s letter arrived with gratifying celerity, 
and was from a literary point of view a more artistic production than 
his enemies would have given him credit for. 

Since Alison’s feelings towards him had so completely changed, he 
wrote, and he could no longer have the happiness of believing that 
she loved or trusted him, he could only bow to her decision, however 
painful it might be to himself, and set her free from a bond which 
had become irksome to her. He should even feel the most devoted 
friendship for her, and he prayed that her future life might be happy, 
as happy as he himself would have striven to render it if she had not 
willed otherwise. 

It will be seen that Mr. Blake’s elegant composition made no 
allusion to the real matter in debate ; the change in his own attitude 
towards Alison ; an omission, it must be confessed, the poor child’s 
M 2 
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chilly little letter of farewell had made easy; but the instinct of her 
truthful spirit pierced through the veil of deceptive words straight to 
the falsehood within, and although the letter of her recreant lover was 
the bitterest drop in the cup of anguish she had perforce to drain 
during these miserable days, its plausible and hollow pretence was 
her chief help towards recovery from what at first she felt to be a 
breaking up of all the beauty and joy of life. 

And now, while the wound was still bleeding, and the girl’s nerves 
a-quiver with the blow and the consequent talk and wonder, and the 
unconcealed rejoicing of her aunt—tempered as it was by sympathy 
of a given kind with Alison’s bravely-hidden sorrow—what must that 
unfortunate young fellow, Val Stevenson, do but suddenly, one day 
when he had chanced to meet her idly rambling along the autumn- 
tinted lanes, at the sight of her white face and her sweet eyes dimmed 
by secret tears, break out into vehement protestations of his undying, 
adoring, eternal love for her in the past, the present and the future, 
and of his burning scorn and hate of the man who had flung away the 
jewel of the world ; for say what the whole world—putting aside the 
village and neighbouring town—might about the breaking of the 
engagement being her doing, didn’t he know well enough it was solely 
that scoundrel’s fault, etc., ete. 

Now, Alison might have listened to the protestations of love without 
anger ; even it may be with a certain sense of solace and comfort ; for 
love, even if undesired, is balm to a wounded heart, and hers was 
sorely wounded. But, whatever she might in her inmost heart think 
of Herbert Blake’s behaviour to her, no one else should ever speak 
ill of him in her presence, and before Val had well finished, her anger 
blazed forth on him. 

“How dare you abuse him to me?” she said, ignoring the first 
part of his speech. “Who dares say he behaved badly? JZ 
never have, and I am the only one who knows; who has any right 
to speak! Even if it were possible; if I were such a wretched 
creature as to be capable of turning my—my love—about like a 
garment, do you suppose that speaking ill of him would serve you ? 
It only makes me hate and despise you!” 

Val bent his head beneath that fiery torrent ; love had enlightened 
his eyes, and he understood and did not resent the pain her words 
could not but inflict. 

“J beg your pardon,” he said humbly, and yet proudly, too, “I 
ought not to have brought his name in. But that does not alter the 
rest. I will wait, and hope. Good-bye.” 

The girl’s head had drooped. ‘ Good-bye,” she said almost 
inaudibly, and turned away, while the young man’s eyes followed her 
as Herbert Blake’s had followed pretty Lucy a few weeks earlier. 

Val Stevenson was not so handsome as the man who had won the 
desire of his heart away from him; but his clear clean eyes told a 
tale of integrity and faithfulness and honour that was plain to all who 
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could read, and his strong, wiry figure spoke of healthfulness of body 
and mind. 

Miss Mackenzie’s judgment had not gone astray concerning the 
man she would have chosen for her niece’s husband. 

Winchester and Oxford had developed the excellent material of 
which Val Stevenson was made into a personality of uncommon 
worth ; and when Mr. Stevenson, his father, the most respected and 
wealthy lawyer of the town, had bought the largest house in the 
village, and removed himself and his family to it, Miss Mackenzie had 
watched the young fellow’s evident admiration for Alison with hopes that 
had been rudely dispelled by the speedy courtship and engagement 
which had followed :the acquaintance with the more fascinating 
Herbert Blake. 

Val Stevenson withdrew his eyes after a moment from their 
following of the slender figure—it seemed to him like prying into a 
sacred sorrow—and with a sigh turned homewards. 


The engagement of Lucy Graham with Herbert Blake was not 
announced until Christmas; but with some pangs of stifled jealousy, 
Alison suspected it to have been understood between them even 
before then. 

Mr. Blake’s courtship this time had been of a kind far more,exhila- 
rating tohim. Instead of the loving surrender of Alison’s proud heart 
when once won, pretty Lucy had coquetted and dallied with her admirer 
—now coy, now yielding ; now haughtily unaware of his attentions ; 
now playfully reproachful of his fickleness as shown towards her friend, 
and every change had but stimulated his eagerness. 

The pursuit of this flying nymph was something far more exciting 
than his acceptance of Alison’s devotion, whose sweetness had palled 
after the first triumph of mastery over her shy proud spirit had 
grown dull. 

Alison made no sign of any sort, and when Lucy, having at last 
consented, came one day in her own new-born happiness, with caresses 
and deprecating half words, to excuse and defend herself, Alison, to 
her own surprise, found it not very difficult to answer with a smile. 

“You know you dad quite—guzte—given him up, Alison, or I would 
never—wnever have looked at him. You do believe that, don’t you ?” 

“Of course I believe it, Lucy; don’t worry about that. You 
haven't done anything that isn’t quite right—quite honourable.” 

“Thank you, dear; it’s very dear and sweet of you to say it; but 
you always were good and generous. ,He says you are almost oa 
good.” 

Alison’s cheek flushed, but Lucy went on: 

“Perhaps you really were a little too good for him—not that 
anything could be too good—but you understand. And he says— 
you won’t mind, since it was you that gave him up, will you—that he 
thinks I was really the first, only—only——-” 
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“Only I eclipsed you with my greater charms, wasn’t it?” said 
Alison, with a hard little laugh. ‘No! don’t try to explain, dear ; 
I understand. And, Lucy, you must always—always believe that I 
don’t grudge you one bit, one tiny bit, of your happiness, and that 
I hope it will last for ever and ever.” 

The girls kissed each other, and Lucy went home happy in the 
conviction that no girl had ever been more blessed in friend and lover 
than she, 


It was two years since the sultry August day when Alison Mackenzie 
and Herbert Blake had parted by the stile on the path across the parched 
fields, when, one golden September afternoon, Mr. Blake stood at the 
gate of Miss Mackenzie’s verdure-wreathed house in the village. 

Pretty Lucy’s day of fulfilled hopes and happiness had been a short 
one, and for nine months now she had been asleep beneath the sod, 
with her cold arm round the little baby whose advent, looked forward 
to with such love and pride, had been the herald of death to both. 

On his way through the village from the town, where he now dwelt 
solitary in the house to which he had brought his sweet bride so short 
a while since, the widower had passed the churchyard where the 
young mother and her baby lay beneath the shadow of the church in 
which her father had baptised, and married, and buried his only child ; 
but it was not towards the flower-decked mound that covered their 
sleep that his steps turned. His errand was to life, not death, and 
in his heart he felt but little doubt of that errand’s success. 

If during her short married life Lucy’s gay spirit had ever suffered 
any dimming of its brightness mattered little now—gaiety and she 
seemed so far apart under the church wall shadow. 

As we have seen, Mr. Blake was apt to grow weary of monotony, 
even a monotony of happiness, and amongst his many graces that of 
concealing the fact that he was bored did not count. 

Lucy had been a very loving and amiable little wife; but the coy 
coquetries which had made the zest of an exhilarating pursuit, finding 
no place in the secure felicity of married life, the happy husband had 
in consequence felt himself freed from the necessity of any propitiation 
or worship of the divinity who had become a piece of household 
furniture, and kept for the outside world the graces he deemed too rare 
for home use. 

Perhaps, after all, the pity we lavish on such short and incomplete 
lives as little Lucy’s is wasted, and the churchyard bed under the 
flowers, with her baby in her arms, was a happier fate than to live on, 
the wife of the handsome and prosperous Herbert Blake. 

But the hearts of her father and mother mourned her sorely, and 
the light of their days failed with her winsome presence. 

As Mr. Blake pushed open the gate of Miss Mackenzie’s house, he 
caught sight of the object of his visit in the garden. 

Alison Mackenzie was sitting on the lawn in the shadow of the 
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tulip-tree, a book upon her lap; but her hands lay idly clasped upon 
the page, and her beautiful eyes, with a strange light in them, were 
gazing into the blue vault of the sky. 

She turned her head at the sound of his step upon the gravel, and, 
as he approached, rose from her chair, letting her book fall upon the 
ground, and stood looking at him in surprise; for since that August 
day two years ago he had never passed the gate. ; 

She had met him, of course; she had been in his company at the 
houses of friends ; in the midst of her grief at the premature death of 
the companion of her childhood and girlhood, she had had a tender 
thought to spare for the bereaved widower who must be enduring a 
grief so unspeakably more terrible; but he had never before made 
his appearance as a guest at her aunt’s house since the day when in 
anguish and humiliation she had written him her farewell. 

He came close and held out his hand, and, almost without knowing 
it, she put hers into it. 

He held it for a moment, as he said, “I am fortunate to find you 
at home, and alone. I wished so especially to see you to-day, and 
to speak to you.” 

There was a tone in his voice that gave Alison a vague feeling of 
disquiet, and at the same time awoke within her a sense of repulsion. 

“Aunt Maisie is at the Rectory,” she said in a matter-of-fact way, 
“but you will let me get you some tea. You have walked over, I 
suppose, or did you ride?” 

“No, don’t go,” he said, as she turned as if to enter the house, “I 
want to speak to you.” 

Alison sat down again and he took another chair which stood near. 
Something in his tone warned her of what was coming, and her blood 
began to boil at the thought; but she sat silent, and in a moment 
realised that it had come, and that the man before her, the recreant 
lover, the husband of Lucy lying out yonder in the churchyard, for 
whose sweet sake he had forsaken his vows to her, was asking her to 
be his wife—was protesting that she had been his first, last love, and 
that in spite of her rejection of him and his love in the past, that love 
should yet win her once more, and her happiness should be his life- 
long aim ! 

As he spoke, Alison’s face grew white, and into her eyes came the 
fire and on to her lips the stern lines that told of righteous wrath. 

As he ended she rose and confronted him, and words that were 
like a stream of molten lava burst from her lips. 

“Are you not ashamed?” she cried, “are you not ashamed to 
insult me—me of all the women in the world—by such an offer? 
Are you not ashamed to tell me the same lie you told to her—dear 
sweet Lucy, for whose sake you broke your faith to me, and she 
scarce cold in her grave—and forgotten already! And you ask me 
—me—to take her place—to give you my love and faith—who killed 
them once for her sake!” 
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The man’s handsome face had taken on a very ugly look. 

“They took a lot of killing, anyway,” he sneered, “for all your 
pride. You were dead in love with me one time.” 

The girl’s eyes did not fall; they looked fearlessly into his; and, 
in the intensity of her scorn, her slight figure grew majestic. 

“Yes, it is true,” she said, without a falter in her voice, “I did love 
you. To my shame I let you see how deeply—not knowing the kind 
of man you are. I was rightly punished.” 

She paused, then added in a softer tone : 

“ But even if it had been different, even if I could respect, if I could 
not love you, my answer would have been the same, since this 
morning I promised to become the wife of the best man I have ever 
known—Val Stevenson.” 

An ugly smile curled Mr. Blake’s lip. 

“Oh! that’s the real reason, is it?” he drawled. “I congratulate 
you—and fim. I retire in favour of the ‘best man you have ever 
known.’ I can’t pretend to rival that perfection !” 

“And I once loved this man!” she said as if to herself; “I am 
ashamed.” 

But he had turned and walked quickly away, and she sank back 
into her chair, spent with indignant emotion. 


It needs no telling that before the December day when Val Steven- 
son and Alison Mackenzie plighted their married troth before Lucy’s 
father in the village church, where she had given hers to Herbert 
Blake only two years ago, that gentleman had wooed and won, and 
brought home to the house he had prepared for his first wife, another 
bride, as pretty, as loving, and as trusting as pretty Lucy ; and more- 
over with a dowry greatly exceeding the modest sum with which the 
Rector had been able to endow his only child. 




















A CRUEL DOUBT. 


By Lapy MARGARET MAJENDIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


RAS HH! 
Crash !! 


It was an ap- 
palling sound! 
Few people in 
this world are 
fortunate 
enough not to 
have within 
their memory 
some such 
sound. Who 
has not swept 
from one of the 
low tables of the 
present day a 
cup and saucer, 
a trifling silver 
toy, a plate more 
or less valuable ? 
Who has _ not 
experienced the 
misery, the terror till the mind is set at rest? Either the catastrophe 
is dire, the china priceless, and one’s career still to be run under a ban 
which no sackcloth and ashes can raise—or, happy alternative ! one has 
the untold relief of being told that no harm is done and one is saved. 

Ink is the worst. I once upset an inkstand over an Aubusson 
carpet with a white ground. I thought my last hour had come, and 
was prepared to welcome it, when my host made one bound to the tea- 
table, and with another bound had emptied the milk-jug on to the ink. 
Strange to say, the milk sucked up the ink. In a short time not a 
trace of the catastrophe appeared, and the host was so enchanted with 
his own presence of mind, and the paramount success of his intrepid 
action, that I was not only forgiven, but (what was fay more important) 
forgotten also, 

Crash ! 
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This time it was the whole of the valuable Dresden china which 
formed the crowning ornament of the drawing-room chimney-piece 
at Bournemere Hall. 

Kezia was the third housemaid. She had no business in the 
drawing-room at all, but the head housemaid had the toothache, and 
was dusting upstairs with her head tied up in her flannel petticoat ; 
and the second in command was so busy that Mrs. Robins the 
housekeeper summoned Kezia to help to do the drawing-room herself. 
And lo! on the topmost shelf of a great gilt frame which hung over 
the fire-place, the linx eyes of Robins spied out a cobweb, and 
Kezia was desired to bring a mop. 

Kezia was a new arrival, an Ex3ex girl, taken from the place, 
ignorant of the delicate and valuable contents of the house, ignorant 
of her own ignorance, and alas! full of zeal. 

Robins had never intended to entrust the use of the mop to the 
girl, but she was standing with her back to the fire-place when Kezia’s 
hoarse thick voice caught her ear. 

“That ain’t easy to sweep, mum, that ain’t; them spiders does a 
deal of mischief, and I du fare to feel as I’ll never get that ’ere one 
out ; leastways, unless I gets a chair and does it with my bare hand.” 

“ Kezia, get down at once! Don’t move, girl! I command you! 
Oh law!” 

Down crashed Kezia, chair and all, down swept the mop, and a 
clean sweep it made along the line. ‘The china clock supported by 
tall perforated candlesticks, 2 shepherd and shepherdess, two feet 
high, each presenting its slender rosetted shoe in a minuet move- 
ment, little cups and saucers, little bowls. 

Kezia sat down in the fender and her apron caught fire. Robins 
fell into the nearest chair and wrung her hands. 

“Well! of all the clums 4 

“Why ever did you start me so?” cried Kezia. 

“Start you! you great web-footed donkey!” 

“ Don’t a-call me names, mum, or I'll tell mother! I ’on’t stay in 
this ’ere house to be treated in this ’ere way, no I ’on’t, and if she 
expect it of me, she may expect! for I ain’t a-goin’ to bear it, and me 
as has a character as I'll get any place as I likes to take, and no words 
from them as ought to know better and don’t.” 

“Hold your tongue, girl! You pretend to be a gentleman’s 
servant and not know what you've done! Why, I’ve seen people 
hanged for less ! ” ; 

“And if it’s hanging you says, mum, two can play at that game, 
and if a body’s frighted as you frighted me, it ain’t the body as is 
frighted, but the one as frighted her, as far as I can see, as did 
the mischief, and P 








“You'll be burnt to death, as I’m a living sinner!” cried Robins, 
as the smouldering apron broke into a flame ! 
Kezia uttered a howl of rage and fear, and the result might have 
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been very serious had not the door burst open and Colonel Meredith, 
attracted by loud voices, came in. 

It was the work of a second to tear off the burning apron and 
stamp it out, and then the unfortunate owner of the house allowed 
his eyes to glance round and fall on the terrible wreck that lay 
scattered around him. Even as they did so, a hideous crunch under 
his foot aroused him to the perception that he had trodden upon 
and reduced to powder the delicate arm and hand of the white 
shepherdess. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he asked, in a voice low and deep, 
like distant thunder. 

“Tt’s all that girl, sir,” began Robins, in a high aggrieved voice. 
“Miss Vera insisted on us engaging her straight out of her mother’s 
cottage, so to speak, and I am to train her, and she with five thumbs 
on each hand, and half the precious china in the house ruined if she 
does but enter the room. 

“* How did it happen? Let the girl speak for herself. There, take 
care! don’t do more mischief! Take care, I say.” 

Kezia pressed forward, treading heavily on the delicate débris in 
her anxiety to come close to her master and vindicate herself. 

“Ta, sir!” she exclaimed. “I'll soon sweep up the bits,” and with 
a reckless hand she began to sweep them into the charred remains .of 
her apron. 

“ Leave it alone then, can’t you!” shouted the Colonel. ‘ What 
do you mean by it, you idiot ?” 

Kezia stood up, letting all the pieces she had swept up drop with a 
crash to the ground. 

“Well! what ever can a body be at! This is more than I can 
abear. I can’t do nothing right, and that ’ere woman a-calling me 
names that sinful that I don’t believe she know herself what she says. 
You see, sir, it were like this.” And forthwith the story was related 
to the Colonel. 

“Enough, enough,” cried Colonel Meredith impatiently when the 
narrative was concluded. ‘“ Here, Robins, send this girl out of the 
house with amonth’s wages. All that she’ll ever earn in her life will 
not cover a third of the damage she has done.” 

“And Miss Milicent coming this week! Oh, sir, this is a mis- 
ortune !” 

Kezia stood motionless; the magnitude of this punishment ex- 
ceeded anything that had ever passed her imagination ; she could 
only gape. 

“Help me to put them together, Robins,”,said the Colonel. “ And 
let us see whether anything can be saved from the wreck. This one, 
alas ! is quite destroyed. Oh dear, dear, dear!” 

“That’s the image as you trod on, sir, with your own foot,” cried 
Kezia. “I hadn’t anything to do with that. I seed you do it, and 
it ain’t just.” 
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The Colonel stamped with rage. ‘Leave the room,” he said. 
“You have done mischief such as you can never understand. Leave 
the house within the day and without a character, do you hear? you 
impertinent, careless, rude, bad girl.” 

Kezia burst into a positive howl but did not move. 

“Kezia, leave the room!” said Mrs. Robins. “Your master 
desires that you will do so. Come, no more of this nonsense ; you go 
back to your mother before this week is a day older! Come! go 
at once!” 

Robins summoned to her aid the powers of command gained by 
years of management, and with an uplifted forefinger and glassy fixed 
eyes she compelled the angry girl to retreat towards the door. 

“T will return at once, sir,” she said. “But I had better see this 
girl upstairs first. And if I mzy make so bold, sir, never another day’s 
charing should her mother do in this house again.” 

“ Nothing can be too severe,” said Colonel Meredith adjusting his 
gold-rimmed spectacles and with deep melancholy piecing his broken 
fragments together. 

Robins drove her victim before her all the way upstairs, and at the 
door of the girl’s bedroom she stopped. 

“T give you an hour,” she said, “and every mortal thing must be 
packed, and Joseph can drop your box by the cart as he goes up to 
the farm. And you may tell your mother from me that she ain’t to 
come bothering here for a character for you, for.it’s minding the pigs 
that you ought to be put to, and then would break the iron pails if 
they were not galvanised, by just looking at them!” 

“Thank you kindly, mum,” said the girl quivering all over with 
sarcasm, “and I'll thank you not to come to my mother for a re- 
ference when master finds out as how Master Godlings he call with 
a donkey-cart every day at dusk, and you and Mrs. Simmons is so 
affable to him in the back-yard. Law! I ’on’t tell tales, but when you 
wants a friendly word, don’t you come to my mother, as ain’t fit to 
do your charing, no she ain’t—as amore respectabler woman and one 
as has buried three husbands and lived as a decent woman should, 
as had buried ten children and reared five, there ain’t to be found in 
al] the country round, though it’s me as says it as maybe shouldn’t, 
and that’s the trewth.” 

Kezia was still talking when Robins, a little white and flurried, had 
banged the door in her face and swept downstairs again, mentally 
resolving not to press that point of enforcing Mrs. Finch’s retirement 
from her duties as charwoman in the establishment. 

Colonel Meredith was still mournfully looking at Kezia’s handi- 
work when the gong for breakfast sounded, and his eldest daughter 
Vera came quickly into the room. 

“Oh, papa!” she exclaimed, “what a catastrophe! Oh! what 
shall we say to Aunt Milly?” 

The Colonel looked up in blank despair, He was too much ac- 
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cupied with his own misfortunes to appreciate the charm of the sight 
before him, his daughter Vera in the perfection of early morning 
beauty. 

She was like an exquisite wild rose. The bright sensitive colour 
came and went in her cheeks, her eyes were like blue veronicas, her 
fair hair waved and rippled and shone in a golden, curly mass on 
her dainty head. Her pretty warm winter dress nestled about her, 
silvery grey with borders of silvery fur. She looked very lovely ; 
not very clever, there were lines in the face that a very keen physiog- 
nomist might have recognised as indicative of a slightly contracted 
view of life, a touch of narrowness, of prejudice, all counteracted by 
a sweetness of the delicately moulded lips and shining eyes which 
made her lovable, faults and all. 

She knelt down by her father and began helping him. “Here is 
poor Cloe’s head,” she said sorrowfully, “but nowhere can I see her 
little white arm with the delicate lace sleeve.” 

“T myself reduced it to powder,” said Colonel Meredith bitterly. 
“The most perfect specimens I ever came across, and this is the 
work of that hussy Kezia.” 

“Kezia! oh I am so sorry.” 

“Why on earth you should let loose an unlicked cub like that in 
this room I am really at a loss to imagine, Vera, or why Robins 
allowed it; she at least ought to know better.” . 

“Do not blame Robins, papa, it was my fault. The girl was not fit 
for housemaid’s work, but her poor mother has such a hard struggle 
all alone to bring up that flock of hungry children, that I could not 
resist giving her the chance. See! there is poor Corydon’s leg! oh 
dear! dear! it is too sad. Is the clock smashed ?” 

“No, oddly enough it has not even stopped going; no thanks to 
that wretched girl!” 

“Was she sorry ?” 

“Sorry? not she! I have sent her off with a month’s wages and 
no character.” 

“She had a character from some one when she came, papa.” 

“Yes and a flaming lie it was. Nothing will induce me to let her 
have it back to deceive some other innocent into taking her into 
their service.” 

“See, papa, this candlestick is not so very much broken ; I think 
we can mend it up without any bit missing; and Corydon’s head is 
neatly off, and his arms also. There is no reason why this leg should 
not be all right, and I think his blue ribbons will hide the join at the 
knee ; but his pretty sweetheart, alas ——” 

“Throw her into the waste paper basket; nothing can be done 
with her. And see, Vera, Aunt Milly certainly does not see as well as 

‘she used to do, she may not perceive the mendings. We must con- 
fess to having smashed Cloe utterly; it is bitter, but I see no 
alternative.” 
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“For violets plucked, the softest showers, 
Will ne’er make bloom again?’” 


sang Vera, as she tenderly gathered together the fragments of poor 
Cloe. 

Suddenly a new light came into her pretty eyes, the pink colour 
deepened in her cheeks, something so bright shone all over her that 
Colonel Meredith gave a little start and a quick sigh. 

The conservatory door had been pushed open, and Vera was 
looking up into the face of her betrothed. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tue dining-room at Bournemere was a beautiful room, long enough 
to entertain with ease a considerable number of guests. When the 
party was small a round table standing cosily in one of the deep 
recesses of one of the heavy mullioned windows was arranged for 
breakfast. 

The walls were covered with fine old Spanish stamped leather, whose 
gorgeous yet sober colouring was toned harmoniously by the tall dark 
dado which ran round ihe room, rising over each of the two wide 
fire-places into splendid walnut carvings which formed not only the 
mantelpieces, but grand frames enclosing fine full-length portraits by 
Vandyke and Velasquez. 

The Merediths would have nothing but wood burnt in this room, 
and the great logs lay on heaps of white ashes quietly smouldering and 
giving out a pungent aromatic smell. 

On the black bear-skin rug lay a noble deer-hound, his long snaky 
head extended, his sleepy eyes watching his young mistress, Doris 
Meredith, as she came running into the room to join those already at 
breakfast. 

“ Late, my Doris ?” 

“Forgive me, papa! Good-morning, Everard, good-morning, 
Willie—coffee please, Vera. Do not let me interrupt you. Go on 
with what you were all saying ! ” 

“‘T was only speaking about this letter which I have just received,” 
said Colonel Meredith, breaking the top of his egg. “It has a 
formidable black edge, so much so that I don’t think I shall open it 
until I have finished breakfast.” 

“ That is Aunt Milly’s handwriting,” said Doris taking up the letter 
without ceremony. 

“Aunt Milly? impossible!” said Vera. ‘Why should she use 
black-edged paper?” 

“T hope nothing has happened,” said Doris. ‘“ Papa, I think you 

-had better open it. It makes me anxious.” 
Colonel Meredith adjusted his spectacles. 
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“Who is your Aunt Milly, Doris?” said Sir Everard Vincent, 
bending forward to speak to her. “I have not heard of her before.” 

“She was my mother’s sister, Miss St. Lawrence. She has a little 
place in Suffolk, and is a great collector of china; papa’s most 
formidable rival. She is incorrigibly jealous and full of bad feeling on 
that one point; on all others she is the sweetest, brightest, most 
amiable, and nicest old lady in Europe.” 

“T like her immensely,” said Willie Meredith eagerly. ‘ After all, 
as we are cousins, Doris, I suppose she must be my cousin or aunt, or 
something relative too, must she not ?” 

“There is no reason why she should be,” said Doris. ‘ Cousins’ 
cousins are not generally cousins ; at least, not necessarily so.’’ 

“T can’t myself see how cousins’ cousins can help being cousins,” 
said Willie. 

“Papa! there must be something the matter!” cried Vera. ‘ What 
is it?” 

For Colonel Meredith uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“Matter? I should think so indeed. Your uncle John is dead.” 

“Oh!” 

“Died quite suddenly in his arm-chair. See, Vera dear, read the 
letter. Your aunt does write such an untidy erratic hand, and under- 
lines so heavily that I can scarcely read it.” 

Vera took the letter and read aloud. 


“My Dear Owen,—You will be sorry to hear that my poor 
brother-in-law John Dermott died this morning. He had been ailing for 
more than a fortnight, but persisted with his usual obstinacy in doing 
as usual until Wednesday, when quite suddenly without giving any 
reason for such an extraordinary proceeding, he telegraphed for me, 
and of course I went. I cannot say I liked going, because I never 
liked him, and I knew that he never liked me, but still I thought I 
should like to see him again. I knew he was not a good man in any 
way, and I reflected that that being so, in all probability I should 
never see him again in this world or the next i 





Willie and Everard were simultaneously seized with a kind of choke. 
The others were too much accustomed to Aunt Milly to see anything 
remarkable in her observation. 


“So you see, dear Owen, I went to him. I should not have liked 
to have had him on my conscience all the rest of my life. He.was 
excessively changed, all his ill-temper gone. I wished much for one 
strong expression of any sort, just for the sake of auld lang syne, but 
it never came. I sat with him all the evening, and he seemed pretty 
well, and I thought to myself that after all, I need not have come, for 
he did not want me, and I had nothing to do for him. When I got 
up to say good-night, I dropped my bag, and my book, my spec- 
tacle-cases, and other things. over the place, and John actually 
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stooped to gather them all up, a thing he had not done for years, and 
when he gave the last of them into my hands he uttered a little groan 
so sad, so full of pain that I said to myself—‘ He’s a dying man,’ and 
I kissed him as his mother might have done, and I thought of poor 
dear Mary, and of what a relief it would have been to her if she had 
been alive to survive him; and I vow, before I knew what we were 
about the tears were running down both our cheeks. ‘ Milly,’ he 
said, ‘Good night and God bless you.’ I said the same, and I sent his 
servant to him, and that was our farewell for Eternity.” 


“Oh, Willie, Willie!” exclaimed Vera, “ does not the pathos of it 
strike you?” 

She could not help laughing while two great tears stood in 
her eyes. 

“‘Yes,” gasped her cousin. ‘Go on, Vera ; donot mind me, please.” 

“There is very little more, but I will finish it. ‘ ‘The next 
morning the servant told me that John would not let him stay with 
him, and insisted upon being left ; and when he went to him at seven 
o’clock, he found that it was all over. Poor John had not gone to bed 
at all, and was sitting with his hand on his Bible and the candle burnt 
down to the socket. I sent for Mr. Lockhart, for there was nobody to 
act but me, the only pretence of a relation he had except yourself, 
and we only by law, not reality. Mr. Lockhart told me to telegraph 
for you, as you were the sole executor, and nobody could do any- 
thing till you came, I did telegraph, though I hate telegrams. I 
only received two in my life, one to say that poor John was wanting 
me, the other you know about as well as I do, when you managed 
surreptitiously to get before me in that sale of Dresden. You know 
what I mean, so I need not be more explicit, though if one’s very 
catalogues are not safe—but I won’t go on. After two such shocks 
it is natural that one should abominate the odious yellow envelopes 
that are worse than dynamite. Poor John, it is all very sad, and I 
could not help shedding a few tears when I thought how nice it would 
have been if Mary had been alive. She and I would have lived 
together as I always used to plan. But I won’t build castles in the 
air. Only please come at once ; and when you do come, remember that 
the occasion is asolemn one, and avoid all vain and profane bickerings, 
for they would not be seemly just now. 

“Mary, of course, would have seen and understood that. I know 
nothing about the will. It is sure to be iniquitous, so the sooner it is 
accomplished or whatever happens about wills, the better for all 
parties. I shall go back to Paignton after you go. If I went to you 
now I should have to buy mourning, whereas if I stay quietly at home 
for a month out of sight, my purple stripes will be quite correct when 
I pay you a visit in November for Vera and Everard’s wedding—and 
I have got a black bonnet with bugles. I shan’t goto the funeral. I 
don’t mind being thought old-fashioned, and just for one day it 
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certainly would not be necessary to buy a bombazine outfit, which 
certainly would not be wanted until you yourself are taken, all in good 
time. This I am sure you will understand, and not think that I am 
wanting in proper respect to poor Mary. Don’t put off coming. 
“Your affectionate sister-in-law, 
“MILICENT St. LAWRENCE.” 


“T must go at once,” said Colonel Meredith, “so you must manage 
to do without me. It is most inconvenient just now.” 

“That being the case, perhaps I had betterrun up to London with 
you, do my business there while you are away, and if you like go 
down to the funeral,” said Everard Vincent. 

“Thank you, Vincent, that will make all plain sailing. And you, 
Willie ?” 

“T will go over to Vernon Lee. Only, Uncle Owen, if you are not 
back by Monday, I shall return, chaperon or no chaperon. I can’t 
waste all my leave paying visits!” 

“ And I ditto,” said Everard. 

“You are awfully good, both of you,” said Colonel Meredith. 
“ And if it were not for Aunt Milly, I would say—stay on by all means, 
in spite of my absence ; but Aunt Milly would not like it, and so—-—” 

“Papa, you will have had nothing to eat unless you go on with 
your breakfast,” said Vera, hastily. She did not want anyone to’ see 
that tears of disappointment had rushed to her eyes because her 
Everard was to be away for a whole week. 

They were all rather silent and depressed while the Colonel rang 
for Bradshaw, ate his breakfast, and ordered dog-cart and portmanteau 
to be got ready. 

Doris fidgeted her toast into little bits and disposed of it under the 
table to Lara, her great favourite, who, perceiving that, contrary to 
habitual regulations, something to eat was to be had for the asking, 
rose, and with a portentous stretch, lazily strolled to her side, and 
laid his long. smooth head in her. lap, from whence he graciously 
accepted all that she had to offer him. 

At last Colonel Meredith rose. Vera put down the salt-spoon, with 
which she had been playing, and walked to the window. Doris 
crossed to the hearth-rug and sat down with her arms round the neck 
of her pet Lara. 

“Then, Vincent,” said the Colonel, “ you and I go by the dog-cart 
at twelve to catch the one-five at Braintree ; and as for you, Willie, 
Doris will drive you over in her pony-cart to the two-thirty, if you like, 
or any other train that suits you. You will be ready at twelve, sharp, 
Vincent? The bay mare can’t bear standing.” 

“T will be ready,” he answered. 

The Colonel bustled out of the room, 

Everard opened the door of the big conservatory which was a 
means of communication between drawing-room and dining-room, and 
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he and Vera disappeared among the palms and camellias, and Willie 
came up to the fireplace and stood looking down on Doris with all 
his soul in his eyes. 

Doris was not beautiful like Vera. In her intense pride in her 
sister’s beauty, she was fond of saying that no one could possibly take 
them for even half-sisters. She was not tall. She had a small dark 
face with brown eyes of great depth and beauty ; they were so clear 
and good, and so wonderfully full of passing expression, and they 
were shaded by long, thick, dark lashes. ‘The features of her delicately 
moulded little face were irregular but sparkling with animation, and 
she had the prettiest mutinous curly brown hair. People who judge 
beauty by its vigorous standard, saw little in Doris, but those to whom 
expression is the greatest charm looked on her with incessant delight. 
Among them, the foremost was her cousin Willie Meredith. 

The tall good-looking young fellow stood looking at her wistfully. 
“ Doris,” he said, “ Doris dear, I am so sorry to go away.” 

“So am I that it is so, Willie,” she answered lugubriously. “I 
wish you could all have stayed, poor Vera will be so unhappy. Did 
you see the tears in her eyes ?” 

“No,” said he sadly. “I did not look at her. I was wondering 
whether you minded at all.” 

“Minded? Do you think Iam inhuman? Poor Vera! how can 
she exist through the whole week ! ” 

Willie gave a little impatient sigh. “Iwas not thinking of Vera 
just then, but actually of myself,” he said. 

“One never pities the ones who go,” said Doris. “It is the 
miserable remains who are left behind that are to be pitied.” 

“That is as may be. Doris, tell me. Do you think you shall ever 
regret anyone’s departure as Vera does ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Doris doubtfully. “You see, I never was 
sentimental.” 

“Nor is Vera.” 

“No, no, I did not mean to imply that! but of course with her it 
is altogether a different thing because of the individual to whom she 
is saying good-bye.” 

““T sometimes believe that you have not got it in you tocare as she 
does,” said he ruefully. 

“ Perhaps not, but do not try to analyse my feelings,” she said 
impatiently. ‘I hate sentiment!” 

Willie abruptly turned his back upon her and went to the window. 
She could not understand, she would not see. He bit his lips hard as 
he stood looking out on the cold wintry scene outside. 

Doris sat still for a few moments stroking the dog. She knew that 
she had been unkind and had spoken sharply to her cousin, and the 
consciousness of it tormented her. She could not persuade herself 
either to make up, or to let it alone. If she did not make up, she 
knew what would happen. He would go away wounded and sore, she 
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would be a prey to remorse, and the uncomfortable consciousness of 
unkindness for a long time, and Doris did not at all like that prospect. 
But if she made up, she also knew what would happen. Willie would 
begin to speak as he had done once or twice before with his whole 
heart in his words and in his loving eyes, and this she must and 
would prevent ; it must not be. 

But she could not let him go away like this ; she sprang to her feet 
and was about to follow him to the window, when the door burst open 
and an inroad of servants poured in to clear away the breakfast, and 
the opportunity was lost. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ VeRA,” said Everard as he seated himself under the camellia tree in 
the conservatory. ‘Come and sit down. I want to talk to you.” 

There was a fountain in the centre of that pleasant fairyland the 
conservatory ; the falling water made a delicious tinkling music, the 
basin into which it tossed its delicate shining column reflected great 
banks of giant chrysanthemums, the bronze and yellow and crimson 
blooms tangled in a gorgeous tapestry of flowers. There were 
pleasant seats in this charming place, and Vera seated herself on a 
sofa under a tall palm-tree, leaning her golden head against its hairy 
stem. “Talk?” she said gently. “We have not very much time 
left before you start.” 

“‘T want to know, dear, why it is that you have all this money and 
this beautiful place, and that apparently Doris has nothing.” 

“Has papa never told you?” said Vera thoughtfully. “I think 
he ought to have told you.” 

“We are to have a long talk soon, but you see this alteration of 
plans this morning breaks up all our arrangements and intentions.” 

“First of all, you know, do you not, that Doris and I are only 
half-sisters ? ” 

Everard started. “No indeed,” he exclaimed. “Such an idea 
never entered my head. Ihave heard you both speak of your mother, 
and of course imagined ——” 

“Yes,” said Vera eagerly. ‘And no one ever had so absolutely 
and entirely precious a mother as ours was to us. You see, my own 
young mother I can scarcely remember ; only, indefinitely, a vague 
recollection of something very young and fair that vanished very 
quickly out of my life ; but our own sweet mother whom we lost a few 
years ago, no one on earth can ever be what she was. Doris is like 
her sometimes, has some of her sparkling brightness. But no! I can- 
not describe to you what it was! How little you know about us,” 
she exclaimed suddenly. “ You take us altogether on trust. We 
have scarcely known each other a month, and yet-——” 

“And yet you are all the world to me, my darling!” 

“T suppose it is all right,” she said anxiously. “ You won’t find 
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out when it is too late what a risk you have run, and that the 
character you fancied you understood is altogether different.” 

“T am not afraid!” 

“‘ We take a good deal on trust ; and I—I feel as if I knew as little 
about you as you do about me and my family.” 

“T don’t think that there is much to say about myself; mine 
is a commonplace history. My father and mother are both dead, I 
have no brothers or sisters, I have a few great friends; Willie your 
cousin is one of them, he can vouch for the fact that I have all the 
cardinal virtues! and I do not think there is much more to say. 
Mine has been a very lonely life since I left the army; Hunterden 
has seemed cold and silent and empty ; it will not be so now, my 
darling.” 

“Was there not some story—some—some kind of trouble?” she 
said timidly. 

“Your father knows all about that. It in no way affected my 
honour,” said Everard, so haughtily that a scarlet flush rose to Vera’s 
fair cheeks, 

“Don’t be angry, Everard,” she said earnestly. ‘“ But I—I have 
one of those tiresome, teasing minds. I do so like to know, to be 
quite sure. Would you tell me all about it?” 

Everard shook his head. “No,” he said decidedly ; “I see no use 
in raking up an old story that should be buried in forgetfulness, the 
story of a mistake, of bitter pain and remorse. God help me, I can- 
not rake it all up again even for you.” 

Vera had grown very pale. “You frighten me when you speak 
like that,” she said, “won’t you tell me all about it? It would so 
relieve my mind.” 

“Let us drop the subject, Vera.” 

“ But, Everard, I want you to understand. [I always worry so, and 
imagine. things when anything is kept from me... Do not think me 
troublesome, dearest, but if you would only understand.” : 

*‘T am sure you will respect my wishes .when I ask you to drop the 
subject.” 

He spoke coldly, for her persistence worried and astonished him. 

The story that Vera was so anxious to hear was one that gave him 
almost unbearable pain. Everard Vincent had had a younger brother 
once; a young fellow whom he had loved in the tender way the strong 
sometimes envelop the weak and worthless in their love. Teddie, as 
all his friends called him, was not only weak but bad; his conduct 
was bad, he had no sense of honour, and perhaps worst of all offences 
in a gentleman, he was a liar. Discreditable practices were talked of 
in the regiment, wild gambling, bills drawn, visits from Jews, a 
cheque presented with a signature denied by the owner of the name. 
It was an ugly story. 

Teddie had never been on very confidential terms with his brother, 
but when that cheque was disowned, he came to him in the middle 
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of the night, and falling on his knees by his bedside, sobbed aloud as 
he poured out the history of his temptation and his fall, and implored 
his brother, the only person in the whole world who loved him, to 
save him. 

The story was all over London, and yet no one quite knew what 
Everard did. But it was.all arranged, the thing was hushed up, Teddie 
sold out, and went out to a ranch in Colorado, where after a few 
years of wild life he was killed by a fall with a buck-jumping 
broncho. . 

Everard stayed on in the old regiment, but everything was changed ; 
struggle against it as he might he could not hold up his- head. The 
story had never been sifted to the bottom; he was a proud man and 
very sensitive ; he fancied that every man’s hand was secretly pointed’ 
at him as the brother of a thief; suspicion it seemed to him was in: 
the air. He grew silent and morose, his friends found it impossible 
to cheer him or restore him to the good-fellowship of former days, 
and people said that though everyone knew what a black sheep 
Teddie really was, all the same he was a far more agreeable com- 
panion than his brother. Perhaps they got tired of the silent man 
who sat among them with close-shut lips and lowered eyes; and after 
a year or two the consciousness that it was so preyed on him so 
painfully that he could endure it no longer, and Everard Vincent left 
the service. 

Some time had passed since then, the news of ‘Teddie’s death had: 
lifted from his shoulders a great and living fear, the dread that the 
brother who seemed to have been born into the world without any 
sense of either honour or morality, would again burst out into some 
disgraceful escapade, and once more drag their name through the dust. 

Teddie was dead, and the bright sweetness of his youth came back to 
his brother’s recollection. He had loved him so well, had helped him, 
and shielded him over and over again, and in that last affair had even 
borne for him uncomplainingly for years the ugly weight of his dishonour, 
from which he could have cleared himself only by disowning and 
giving up his brother. 

Eve rard now only remembered the golden-haired youngster with 
his brilliant laughter, his jokes and antics, his comic songs, his 
affectionate boyish ways, and he mourned him bitterly. 

Meanwhile, Everard’s dearest friend, Lord Montalton, the man 
whose name Teddie had forged, after his death told the story right 
and left. He would not allow the generous concealment to go on 
any longer. Everard implored, remonstrated, and finally almost 
quarrelled with his friend, but Montalton would not yield ; he fully and 
entirely swept away all gossip and indefinite imputations that had 
been in the air. Men who had insensibly drawn away from Everard 
Vincent came back with heartiness and renewed friendship. Against 
their better judgment an impression had been on them that somehow 
he had been mixed up in shady transactions, and now that no further 
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concealment was possible they were prepared to make a hero of him. 
Their advances were to him like dagger-thrusts at first, for he 

wanted to be let alone, to let his imagination return to his brother as 

he used to think of him, and not to be forced by his own complete 

acquittal to remember his brother’s dishonour. 

But insensibly that clearing up of the shadows of the past did him 
good. ‘The gloom passed away, and though always a silent man, he 
forced himself to overcome the shyness which had taken possession of 
him, and to go into society. In the social world some idea of heroism, 
of some sort of martyrdom attached to him made him interesting, and 
he became a much-courted favourite. 

Everard Vincent was five-and-thirty before he had ever seriously 
thought of marrying. He was devotedly in love with Vera. He had 
scarcely met her more than a dozen times before he had asked her to 
become his wife. 

A man who has lived five and thirty years without mother or wife 
does not find it easy immediately to take up the entirely confidential 
line for which some young wives look. Confidence in anyone was by 
no means necessary tohim. ‘To many people confidence, far from being 
a relief, is nothing but the re-opening of old wounds, and he could not 
tolerate the idea of doing so. Men who have suffered as Everard had 
suffered find their strength in silence and self-suppression, and it takes 
a long time for the gentle touch of love to break down the barrier of 
the reserve of long habit. 

Everard’s affections had been so sorely wounded, that the idea of 
exposing the wound to his young betrothed, of telling her the shameful 
story that had so darkened, and all but wrecked his own life, was 
terrible to him; and when he heard her pleading, and saw her lovely 
eyes looking up wistfully into his, imploring for his confidence, he 
knew that she asked an impossibility, and he thought he had only to 
tell her that to satisfy her. 

He came and sat down beside her on the seat under the palm, and 
taking her hand pressed it to his lips. 

“Let the old story alone, my Vera,” he said. “There are brighter 
and happier things to think of now.” 

But she could not do it. ‘Would it not be better?” she said, 
playing with his watch-chain, “if we made up our minds to have 
no secrets from each other? And, Everard, you do not know how 
completely my peace of mind requires it.” 

He jumped up hastily and walked up and down trying to master 
his impatience with her persistency ; then he came back to her and 
spoke very gently. “ Vera, my darling, do not press me on this point. 
Trust me.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, ‘Then you do not care for my peace,” 
she said brokenly. “I cannot help my disposition, Everard.” 

“ Nor I mine.” 

He had never answered her so abruptly before, and a new look 
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had come into his face: the old reserved repressive look that his 
friends had once known so well. He was not a man who could be 
easily bent against his will; but Vera’s perceptions were not keen, 
she was determined to try her power. 

She spoke under her breath. “I thought that the best chance of 
happiness between people who are — to each other as we are 
lay in complete open confidence.” 

“ But the secret, as you imagine it, is not mine.’ 

“ But it affected your whole career ; don’t you see, a she went 
on persuasively. “I only know that for some time you were under 
some cloud.” 

“ What?” 

He spoke so sharply that she started. 

“Oh, don’t speak to me like that!” she cried. “I—I may have 
used the wrong word, but, oh, Everard dear, dearest, do tell me all 
about it.” 

“There is nothing to tell,” he said stiffly. “I lived quietly at 
Hunterdon after I left the army because it suited my plans to 
do so, and it certainly never entered my head that you should 
distrust me.” 

“Never! never!” she cried vehemently. “Trust you? am I not 
trusting you with my whole happiness? my life itself?” 

He softened at once. 

“ And yet you think I ask for too much when | tell you that I 
entreat you, darling, to let the past alone. Put it like this. I ask for 
further trust still,” he said putting his arm round her. “ Darling, 
believe me, your close questions cause me more pain than you can 
ever imagine. There is nothing in my history which will not bear the 
light of day ; let it alone.” 

“T will try and be satisfied,” she said with quivering lips. 

He determined to be content with that grudging consent and to 
change the subject at once. 

“Thank you, darling,” he said. ‘ And now to go back to what we 
were saying before. You cannot imagine how astonished I am to 
hear that you and Doris are half-sisters only.” 

“That is how I am rich and sheis not,” said Vera dejectedly. She 
was dissatisfied and not easily roused from the disappointment that 
the refusal of Everard’s confidence had given her. But he would not 
be discouraged. 

“Then. your mother was an heiress?” he said. 

“Yes, my mother was a Briscoe ; she was old Lord Montalton’s 
only child.” 

“Montalton ?” said Everard. ‘Then that accounts for it! I 
heard from Montalton this morning, a letter of congratulations, and 
he said you were a cousin of his ; he is in Rome.” 

“Oh yes; not a very near cousin. Indeed I hardly know him. 
My grandfather had only one child, my mother, and name and 
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property, all except this place went to his first cousin, and then to his 
son, the present man. So you know him?” 

“He is the dearest friend I have in the world,” said Everard warmly : 
his cheek flushed, he alone knew what that friendship had done 
for him. 

Vera had not quite recovered herself yet. “He had the reputation 
of a very wild man,” she said quickly. 

Everard laughed. “He threw away some money on the turf,” he 
said. “And he rode steeplechases. I suppose that was enough to 
give him that reputation ; there never breathed a finer fellow.” 

His brightness was succeeding in banishing the clouds. ‘“ Well, 
he is my cousin,” she said, “ though we have hardly ever met. My 
mother’s money came to me, with of course the charge which my 
father takes, and between us we tried to do something for Doris, but 
alas, we cannot.” 

“Could nothing be done?” 

“ Nothing substantial, It is all tied up in the hands of trustees. 
My grandfather never trusted anyone in his life. Indeed, it is that 
extraordinary craving distrust in his character which I think has been 
inherited by me.” 

“ Do not go back to that subject,” said Everard tenderly. “It is 
closed and sealed between us.” 

“And yet—oh, Everard, do not be angry with me! but it would 
be so much better.” 

“It is closed and sealed between us,” he repeated. ‘And now, my 
darling, I had better go and see about my portmanteau.” 

“Can your servant not see to it?” 

“No, for I have some orders to give him first.” He wanted to 
leave her; man-like, his one idea was to escape further argument. 
She, woman-like, would fain have gone on with the discussion to the 
very end. He was not to be detained, and after his departure Vera 
sat still for some time in the same place with an uncomfortable dis- 
contented expression marring the beauty of her sweet face. 

What Vera had said to her betrothed was quite true; she had a 
disposition which craved for absolute confidence. ‘There was a 
certain uneasy suspicion in her character which made any sort of 
obscurity intolerable to her. The perfect sweet faith with which a 
woman will accept her husband’s word without either explanation or 
detail, was impossible to her nature. She could love with fervour and 
intensity, but she could not trust implicitly, and, strange as it may 
seem, the fact that she did not, or could not trust blindly, in no way 
affected the strength of her love. 

“Why will he not tell me?” she thought within herself. ‘ There 
must be something to conceal that I ought to know. What can it 
be? What can it be?” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ At alone, Vera?” 

“Yes, Everard left me some time ago.” 

Doris came up to her sister. ‘‘ Darling, you look pale and vexed,” 
she said. “Is there anything wrong ?” 

“ Everything is wrong! Doris, tell me! Do you not think that 
there ought to be perfect confidence between man and wife?” 

Doris hesitated. 

“Why do you hesitate?” cried Vera. ‘You cannot mean to say 
that you doubt it?” 

“T was only thinking,” said Doris slowly. “I don’t quite know 
what you mean by perfect confidence. Do you mean that you would 
go and tell him everything that I said to you? or that papa had 
told you?” 

“ Oh ! ”? 

“T might easily have confessed to you that I was fond of poaching, 
and that I once shot a gamekeeper, and was only saved from the 
gallows by the fact that the gun was not loaded. Also my unrequited 
love for Thompkins, and Clara Vere de Vere’s propensity for causing 
country bumpkins to commit suicide.” 

“Do not talk nonsense, Doris! I am in earnest; indeed lam?” 

“So am I, darling. Do you remember the man who was always 
urging his wife to confess, and she, poor soul, having nothing to 
confess, would have given the world to have had anything to say to 
oblige him, and obtain quiet.” 

“Oh, Doris, you only laugh, and I am so very unhappy.” 

“T laugh, darling, because I suspect you have been teasing 
Everard and have made him and yourself perfectly miserable about 
nothing.” 

“T cannot live without confidence.” 

“ But, Vera, if he has nothing to confide! ” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“T don’t think it is impossible. What do you suspect him of? 
Forgive me, Vera, but you know I know you as no one else in the world 
can. Why do you always imagine that something must be wrong? It 
seems to me as if you hardly grasped the fact of what a man’s 
honour means,” 

Doris’ beautiful eyes sparkled and she drew up her head with a 
little gesture full of noble pride. “I cannot understand your being 
able to love a man whom you do not trust with your whole heart.” 

“You know nothing about love,” said Vera. 

She did not look up, or she must have seen the bright flush rise in 
her sister’s cheeks till the little face glowed. 

“I know what is possible and what is impossible, Vera, and when 
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I marry I will give my husband absolute faith, or I will never marry 
at all.” 

“Then you had better make up your mind never to marry at all,” 
said Vera, “for I think there can be no happiness without perfect 
natural confidence.” 

“Then I have told you the last of my secrets,” said Doris. 

“ Darling, you know I don’t mean that.” 

“Then what do you mean a You want to hear. all Everard’ 
secrets and to conceal your own.’ 

“He ought not to have any secrets from me,” she said, the tears 
again welling to her eyes. 

' “ And yet,” said Doris, gravely, “poor Everard has had one dark 
secret to endure for many long years, and has kept it like the hero 
that he is,” 

“What do you know about it?” cried Vera, eagerly; “ everyone 
knows more than I do. What was it that Teddie Vincent did ?” 

“T only know what Willie told us long ago when we first knew 
Everard.” 

“Why did Everard leave the army?” 

“T don’t know, but I believe he never was happy after his brother’s 
disgrace.” 

“ But there was no open disgrace, was there? I only heard that 
the brother was wild and could not pay his debts; they must have 
been a wild set, for Everard’s greatest friend is Montalton, and you 
know what is said of him. I cannot see why he should not tell me 
all about it. I wish I knew—oh, I wish I knew.” 

‘Willie said that Teddie Vincent got into some bad scrape from 
which Everard extricated him, but it is all long ago now. Willie 
simply adores Everard. He said he was frightfully broken down at the 
time; he loved his scapegrace brother, and when he died out in 
America, instead of being relieved as most men would have been, he 
half broke his heart.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Vera, gently. 

“Then you won’t torment him any more about it, will you, darling?” 
said Doris, coaxingly. ‘ You see, if he loved his brother like that, it 
must be torture to him to say anything against him.” 

‘“‘ If he once told me all about it, I would never mention it again, 
and only try to comfort him.” 

“ Ah, but you ask just what he cannot and will not do. Everard 
is not like us. We could describe the faults or sins of one we loved 
with so many excuses and palliations that I believe we could explain 
away all the wrong and all the sin, even to ourselves—but, Vera, men 
are not like that! If he is forced into telling you about it, he will 
have to put into words that Teddie was a dishonourable scoundrel, 
and I warn you, Vera, he will never do it until his love for you breaks 
down, and he will say it and never forgive or forget what you forced 
him to say.” 
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“ Vera looked startled. “Do you really believe this, Doris?” 
she asked. 

“‘T should not speak so harshly if I did not believe it,” said Doris. 
“Darling, darling, let him alone. Some day, perhaps, long after you 
are married, when he knows what you are to him, your own sweet 
sympathy, your loving charity which makes you forgive anything when 
you know it, when you are all in all to him, then he may pour out to 
you what he once suffered and lived through. I do not say that he 
will, for men do not speak of their past sorrows as women do, but 
he may.” 

“ And I am to be satisfied ?” 

“‘ More than satisfied—entirely content.” 

“Tt is not easy.” 

“ Not to you, dearest, I know it; but you will make the sacrifice, 
will you not? ‘ou will find your reward in his perfect trust in you.” 

“T will try,” said Vera softly. 

“T am so glad. Oh, Vera, it would break my heart if there were 
any cloud between you and Everard.” 

Doris’ sweet eyes were full of tears; she spoke so earnestly that 
Vera looked up, threw her arms round her and kissed her fervently. 

“Doris! Doris! I wish I were as good as you are,” she 
exclaimed. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CHALLENGE. 


Now, all else forgotten, we two, in a world alone, 

Wage the sweet, fierce contention of love that in strife is made known. 
Each facing the other, 
As foe or as lover, 

We defy one another to love’s contestation alone. 


And what is the quarrel? Why, this—just to know if ’tis you 
That love most, or if I in my loving outdo. 

Each the other defying, 

Each the other outvying, 
And foolishly trying to conquer, where victors must rue ! 


So here face to face I withstand you, in love’s strange debate ! 

Do you love? So do I! Nay, I yield not, but still am your mate! 
Nor will ever confess 
That my love is the less, 

But still will profess that I love with a passion as great! 


So still in love’s challenge we meet, heart to heart, soul to soul! 
And what you dare, I dare! Not for me is the pitiful dole 
Of a goblet half-filled, 
Lest a drop should be spilled ; 
But my goblet is filled to the uttermost brim of the bowl! 
Mary A. M. MARKS. 
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THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


By Cuar.tes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR OF “ MEMORIALS OF 
Mrs. Henry Woop,” ETC., ETC. 





A BiT OF OLD SPAIN. 


HE train steamed 
through the night 
towards Madrid. Se- 
govia the beautiful was 
a thing of the past. 
We were leaving the 
Scylla of art, antiquity 
and splendour for what 
we feared would prove 
the Charybdis of the 
ordinary, the common- 
place and the modern. 
Here, at any rate, no 
disappointment awaited 
us: we expected little 
from the green fields and 
pastures new to which 
we were hastening. 

In the darkness the 
plains of Old Castile 
were passing away ; 
somewhere, without 
perceiving it, we crossed 
the boundary-line, and 
entered New Castile. 
Was there no change 
in the air, no shock to 
the train, to announce 
the fact? These two 
provinces are the cen- 
tral plateau of Spain, 
onethird of the entire 


country, lying high above the level of the sea. Mountain ranges 
diversify them: the Montes de Toledo, the Sierra de Guaderrama, 
the Sierras de Cuenca, the most important; not lofty and heaven- 
soaring, like the Alps; not covered with eternal snows; not the 
subject of clubs, climbers, and terrible catastrophes; in loneliness 
and solitude they pass through the ages; but their outlines, stretching 
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across the vast plains, are often beautiful, and may be traced far as 
the eye can reach. 

There is a benign mission to perform also, in sheltering many parts 
of these endless plains. They look barren and unyielding, but need 
not be so, and very often are not so. It is a great corn and fruit- 
growing country, thanks often to these sheltering hills. The fruit of 
the vine is also abundant, and many and many an acre, figuratively 
speaking, overflows with the red and white juice of the grape. 

Castilla la Vieja y Nueva: a name inherited from the Moors, 
like much else that is beautiful and romantic; “Castilla” from 
the number of castles on the frontier of Leon and Asturias: the 
Moors calling the country Kashtellah, or Ardo-l-Kaléd: the “ Land 
of the Castles,” as far back as the year 800. Many of these old 
fortresses remain, some with the smallest vestige of a ruin, others still 
standing almost perfect in their pride and glory: real fortresses of 
defence, built after the manner of Roman citadels. The N. W. portion, 
sheltered by the Guaderramas, formed Old Castile, the Bardulia of the 
Goths. It was this part that chiefly attracted the attention of the 
ancients, and to-day is most rich in remains. ‘The first to recover 
its independence, it shook off the yoke of the Moors, who vanished 
from it for ever with all their refining influences and all their splendour : 
leaving behind them traces that ought never to perish, but day by, day 
are disappearing. 

In these provinces of Old and New Castile will be found the finest 
vestiges of antiquity and some of the most glorious cities of Spain. 

Here one may wander amidst the marvels of the past and linger 
long. Nature and art have met together. The mountains are rich 
in geology and botany, accessible to those who wish to study their 
secrets and discover their wealth. Death lurks not in their paths, 
and if the sunsets from their heights are less famous than those of 
the Matterhorn and Mont Blanc, they are more easily reached and 
are almost more gorgeous and lingering. 

The sunsets of Castile have indeed to be seen before they can be 
realised. Across these vast plains the heavens stretch in measureless 
repose, and the whole sky as the sun goes down is often one blaze of 
intense colouring. 

Nothing presents a greater contrast than the aspect of these 
provinces. The mountains rise in great diversity of form, and their 
valleys are beautified by immense forests. Rivers run through them, 
rich in trout, sparkling in the hot sunshine. On their banks are 
the ruins of many a monastery, where in days gone by the monks 
lived retired from the world ; catching their daily fish, serenely happy 
in their calm and narrow existence. In contrast with this are vast 
plains where the mountains are not seen, and the whole country 
looks bare and desolate. 

Silent and mournful are these plains. Nothing breaks their 
monotony, and mile after mile is often passed without sign of human 
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being or habitation. Neither hedges nor dry walls are visible; trees 
are not planted ; it is not the home of bird-life. The joyous song of 
the lark by day, the rich melancholy note of Philomel by night, are 
never heard. 

Yet these apparently deserted plains are less forlorn than they appear. 
To a great extent they are cultivated, but it is with cereals which leave 
the earth barren for a great part of the year. The only trees are fruit- 
bearing; nothing is done to please the eye where the essential 
consideration is profit and utility. ‘The Castilians are poor, and daily 
live from hand to mouth, as the saying runs. To them to-morrow 
never comes, and life is uncertain. Spreading oaks and elms are all 
very well in their way, but yield no return, Thus, unable to sacrifice 
anything to the picturesque, they have little love for the beautiful. 

Nevertheless they are a strong and hardy race, physically and 
mentally ; the backbone of the country; and if ever Spain is 
regenerated, the revival will begin here. The Castilian is said to be 
honest and true. In the towns he is certainly often very disagreeable ; 
but here one rarely meets with the true specimen: the Castilian by a 
long unbroken line of ancestors. In Segovia, we liked and admired 
him; in Burgos he was detestable—that is if the hotel inmates, 
headed by the landlord, were Castilians. The good old watchman 
must have been a remote villager. 

The true Castilian is best seen in the villages of the plains, away 
from towns and their malignant influence—though we will not be 
so sweeping as the ancient potato-peeler of Segovia. The Castilian 
thinks no one superior to himself, and in his own estimation equals 
the proudest noble. To foreigners he has a frank aversion, and will 
do their bidding only under protest, even though paid to do it. In 
truth, whatever may be said, there is little chivalry amongst them ; and 
it is chiefly, perhaps solely, in the remote villages that the true heredi- 
tary specimen, the noble and unconsciously dignified Castilian is found. 
Everywhere else, the necessities of daily life, the struggle for existence, 
the greed of gain, have warped the original nature and debased the 
coin. pany 
It is a poor result. There is no great amount of intelligence to 
work upon, and that little has not been strengthened by education. 
The Castilian is shrewd, but it is the shrewdness of a narrow mind 
and groove. In towns, consequently, he becomes cunning and 
suspicious, his hand raised against his neighbour. bres 

Madrid itself has the worst specimens. ‘Though the capital of Spain, 
it has had no humanising influence upon the people, but the contrary. 
The most degraded are found here; but perhaps this is true of all 
capitals, It is not civilisation but herding together that destroys. The 
evil extends, for round and about Madrid, within a circuit of many 
miles, the peasants are inferior to the unsophisticated peasantry of 
remoter districts. 

This fact is consoling—human nature, after all, is not so much 
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in fault, though in the towns it has progressed backwards. The 
begging system, licensed by government, is a national shame ; and 
amongst those who labour, the open system of exacting fees and bribes 
for the smallest service, is degrading. ‘They are all slow, unwilling, 
more or less idle ; working in a half-hearted way, under protest. 

But in the far-off villages it is not so. ‘The vast plains are culti- 
vated by the peasantry, who toil early and late. In Spain, a 
century behind the rest of the world, machinery has not been 
introduced ; everything is done by manual labour. The tillers of 
the soil often have to go long distances to their work. Cottages are 
few and far between ; the plains are far-reaching. ‘They start before 
daybreak, and return after nightfall. ‘Tired with their long day, 
they make a frugal meal, and then to bed. Of home they really see 
nothing excepting on Sunday, their only day of rest and leisure. 

Very picturesque they look, standing in groups about the villages, 
dressed in the long cloak that often sits upon them as gracefully 
as upon the noble. Most of the people work in the fields, men, 
women, and children ; and not infrequently overwork themselves into 
ill-health and shortened lives. All are simple and primitive, happy 
as people living under a warm sun and generous climate gene- 
rally are. Wisdom has taught them not to expect the impossible, 
and they are easily contented. Fun and laughter, a light heart and a 
gay temperament, are the characteristics of the dwellers in the plains ; 
healthy lives and influences which bear good fruit. 

As a result of their toil, many an acre, many a mile of the plain 
country, will be seen at certain seasons of the year, gorgeous with the 
yellow flower of the saffron, This is in great demand in Spain; no 
kitchen is without a large supply, and it is said to cause the ugly 
yellow tinge that often distinguishes the Spanish features. Other 
crops grown in the plains are Indian maize in great abundance, and 
garbanzos or chick peas. ‘The latter forms almost the staple food of 
the peasantry, and is supposed to have been brought into the country 
by the Carthaginians. ‘This, also, will be found in most of the Spanish 
kitchens, laying the foundation to many of their dishes. 

The Spanish cooking is behind the age, and is only combined with 
the French in the larger towns. Where it is purely national, flavoured 
with their coarse-tasting, evil-smelling, rancid oil, dry bread is a luxury 
by comparison. In many places, it really means dry bread, for 
butter is little known. Even in so large a town as Burgos, a horrible 
compound was brought in a small jar when we asked for butter: a 
rash demand never again ventured upon elsewhere. 

In some remote parts, when the traveller arrives at a small vendéa, 
the most primitive of all inns, he finds nothing whatever provided 
in the shape of food. What he has brought with him he may 
prepare in his own way, and with such accessories as are at hand. 
The result will be guessed; bad cooks and short ingredients do not 
produce a savoury mess of potage. On the whole, travelling in the 
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interior of Spain often means dining with Duke Humphrey. This, 
however, is one of the minor evils of the country. At these inns on 
asking what they have, the answer will be that they have everything, 
but that means provided you have brought it with you. 

And a great amount even of such material as these fondas, posadas 
and ventas have at command, are grown in the plains of the Castiles 
New and Old. A little more capital and enterprise, a little more 
knowledge of farming and irrigation, would accomplish greater things. 
The semi-barren wilderness would become a source of immense 
wealth and a fruitful paradise. 

With much to contend against they have not yet learned the art of 
overcoming difficulties. Water is scarce, and they do not know how 
to supply it artificially. For many months of the year often it does 
not rain; everything dries up and withers ; the cultivator loses heart. 
Day by day he sees his means of existence growing less and less. It 
is a demoralising because a hopeless experience. But the remnant 
saved gives him courage to go on year after year; always hoping that 
next year may prove better than the last, though the “seven fat 
years” never come. Yet they go on, and as we have said, are happy 
and contented, merry and full of fun. ‘The mere fact of existence is 
a pleasure to them. Year after year brings the same result; they 
know exactly what to expect; and if their privileges are not great, 
neither are their cares and responsibilities. : 


Through this country we were journeying in the dark hours of the 
night. But it was not a long journey, and about ten o’clock we 
found ourselves entering Madrid, not sorry that for once in a way 
when travelling in Spain, we were spared a night in the train: that 
most uncomfortable yet general experience in the Spanish peninsula, 

Even in our short drive to the Hotel de Paris, we realised 
by what a different element we were surrounded. The beauties 
of Segovia had given place to modern influences. Gas and electric 
light blazed in the streets; tall houses crowded everywhere with- 
out a single artistic outline to redeem them; carriages and cabs, 
omnibuses and tramways filled the air with sound and unrest; the 
place seemed full of life. After the intense quiet of Segovia, where 
the sight of a vehicle was rare as an angel’s visit, all this was 
bewildering. Segovia seemed as a city of the dead; we had been 
buried alive in an enchanted land ; and this coming back to life and 
the world was too rapid a transition. 

We reached the hotel, found it overflowing with light and comfort, 
and felt that we were indeed once more in the midst of civilisation. 
Shall we confess to a weak feeling of pleasure at this return to a 
certain refinement? And in wandering about Spain, this renders 
Madrid more than bearable. One grows tired of roughing it in 
country inns; weary of coarse food, served by clumsy waiters who 
do your bidding as though time stood still for ever. ‘There comes a 
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day when one begins to feel that the world has been left too far 
behind and we have fallen out of our bearings. Once upon a time 
when travelling in Norway and returning after a long absence to 
Christiania, the effect of seeing upon the breakfast-table a snow-white 
cloth, the whitest of rolls and bread, a silver coffee-pot and the best 
of coffee, was magical. The rolls were ambrosia, and we felt in 
paradise. Yet the charm of those old Norwegian “Stations,” as one 
found them years ago, before the world flocked to Norway, were 
experiences to be remembered for ever. 

Something of this, modified, we felt in Madrid, though the interval 
had been much shorter than our Norwegian travel, and we had 
roughed it less, ‘The landlord conducted us to rooms fitted up with 
luxurious couches and velvet hangings, and sent up a small refined 
repast fitted to the lateness of the hour and the avoidance of night- 
mare. Our windows opened to the great square—the Puerta del Sol. 
The only suspicion of romance or poetry about the hotel, was that it 
stood on ground once sacred, for here formerly stood the church in 
which Murat committed some of his worst acts during his short reign 
of terror in 1808: and on the very spot above which the lift was 
ascending many of his victims were buried. Here too, in 1821 the 
Canon Matios Vinuesa was murdered. ‘Thus the hotel has an 
historical site, but one of sad traditions. The square itself is oblong 
and awkwardly shaped, but all Madrid meets there in constant, 
bewildering crowds. ‘The great Gateway has long since disappeared, 
with all the pomp and pageantry, the regal and military processions 
that passed through it as the history of Spain developed. 

To-night it was still far from deserted ; the streets were noisy with 
a crowd that went to and fro and ceased not. Lights gleamed every- 
where. But as far as we could see, there was nowhere a vestige of 
antiquity ; all was hopelessly modern. 

The last of the Capitals of Spain, Madrid is the least interesting, 
both in appearance and situation. Valladolid, Seville, Granada and 
Toledo, have all had their turn, and all possessed merits denied to 
Madrid. But it has now been the Capital for 350 years, and no 
doubt will remain so. ‘The days of transition have gone by. 

Madrid, hitherto of small significance, was raised to dignity by 
Charles V. The town lies some 2500 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the air is rarefied and beautiful. This suited the gouty 
king, who felt fairly well here, and applied himself with energy to 
the change. Sweeping away all objections, reasoning and remon- 
strance, he set up his court in the midst of these barren and 
uninteresting plains. 

The spot had been previously rejected by all the reigning powers, 
including the Goths, Romans and Moors; its only advantage con- 
sisting in that it lies in the centre of the country. Lisbon, it has 
been well said, should have been chosen, for it is charming in situa- 
tion, and has many other attractions. Had this been done, Portugal 
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would never have separated from Spain, thus contributing to the 
decline of the latter. Philip II. might easily have transferred the 
Capital on succeeding Charles V., but he only more firmly established 
his father’s rule in Madrid. Monarchs, such as Charles IIL, 
coming 200 years later would have rectified the error, but it was too 
late. 

And the air of Madrid, though beautiful, is trying ; the place is said 
to be unhealthy ; intensely cold in winter, equally hot in summer. The 
aspect of the people seems to confirm this. One constantly comes 
across invalids apparently in the last stages of consumption. The 





MADRID. 


town, lying on its high plateau, is bounded on one side by the snow- 
covered Guaderramas, from which the snow disappears in the extreme 
heat of summer, but soon returns. The wind rushes over the moun- 
tains and passes through the town with ice-laden blasts. These to 
the poor, chilly, ..i-developed Spaniard, are fatal. He wraps his 
cloak around him, muffles up his throat in folds of wool, mounts the 
peaked Capuchon, and makes himself fifty times more delicate than 
nature intended him to be. But it is of little use; the wind finds 
out the plague-spot, and too surely does its work. We ourselves 
found that in the course of one morning the temperature passed 
from summer to winter and again to summer, changing with the 
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shifting wind. There is a proverb that the air of Madrid will not 
put out a candle, but will destroy a man’s life: 


“El air de Madrid es tan sutil 
Gue mata 4 un hombre, y non apaga 4 un candil.” 


For our part, we thought, that morning, that the wind would not 
only put out a candle, but extinguish a furnace. It rushed through 
the town with a force terrific as it was short-lived. The people 
hurried along, and buried their faces in cloaks and comforters, and 
shivered visibly ; idle vagabonds lurking at street corners with almost 
transparent clothes—so thinly clad were they—turned as blue as their 
brown, unwashed faces permitted. Three hours later we again rejoiced 
in midsummer weather. 

Madrid is par excellence a city of atmosphere and atmospheric 
effects, and the evening of that day was distinguished by one of the 
most glorious sunsets we had ever seen: a truesunset of Spain. The 
sky above the town was one blaze of gorgeous colouring quite 
unknown to England, though our own sunsets are not to be lightly 
esteemed. Going to an upper window of the hotel, we looked far 
over the roofs of the houses. Flaming clouds of the airiest descrip- 
tion floated over the sky. Every colour of the rainbow was there, 
but glowing and wide-spread as rainbow was never seen. ‘The whole 
town was glorified by the wonderful appearance, and window after 
window looked on fire. For once Madrid charmed us; but her 
skies, like those of Rome, are proverbially beautiful, and we found 
them so. 

On one side the city is bounded by the Guaderramas, on the other 
by the Montes of Toledo, both ranges so near as to place Madrid in 
a sort of basin, making it intensely hot in summer, and so far as to 
expose it to all the cold of winter. The climate at its best is 
perfect: a light, sparkling air, very exhilarating. The most favoured 
months are those of April, May and June: and again October and 
November. Everything depends upon the winds, and the changes 
are often so sudden that the Spaniard has some excuse for seldom 
parting company with his cloak: a garment, says the proverb, that 
the inhabitant of the capital knows not how to wear: for grace you 
must go to Seville. 

We found Sunday by no means a day of rest, though very much 
one of leisure. On Saturday night no one seemed to think of sleep 
or repose, and at midnight the streets were still thre aged. Tramcars 
and carriages went to and fro; at every few yards stood a man or 
woman with something to sell, each one crying aloud. The result 
was pandemonium. No cries could be more unmusical; and again 
and again we discovered that the Spaniard’s voice, male or female, 
is loud, shrill and penetrating. That excellent thing in woman is 
indeed rarely found out of England. Many of these were selling a 
literature that would never have passed an English Lord Chamberlain, 
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and there were frequent customers. The morals of Spain are not 
to be held up to imitation; there is no high tone of thought and 
action; and this perhaps is one of the least hopeful signs of the 
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country. Pleasure is their motto, and for this in great part the 
people live. Of course there are many brilliant exceptions, but as a 
nation they are tainted with the influences of the voluptuous South, 
and love to have it so. 
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It is remarkable how tone and character will vary in different 
provinces, so that Spain may almost be said to consist of many small 
and distinct kingdoms whose only bond of union is one monarch and 
one language. Each individual loves his province and looks upon it 
as his home and country, considering the adjoining province a 
strange land for which he has little affection or concern. 

There was a time when all Spain was intensely, superstitiously 
religious; so far the country was united by a common sentiment 
and most powerful influence ; but this is no longer so, and of all the 
provinces perhaps the Castilians have alone remained devout: as 
they have remained the truest and finest characters. 

For this decline there are both internal and external reasons. 
Within, the Bourbon rule, setting no good example, distinguished by 
no lofty aims, has been disastrous; and without, the waves of doubt 
and rationalism that have swept over Europe, have to some extent 
engulphed Spain in their depths. Reaction was perhaps inevitable, 
as it ever is in extremes. Spain was long under the dominion of 
her monks and priests, who still possess great power, though but a 
shadow of their former rule. The monkish sway of the Escorial is 
said to have contributed much to the decline of the country; and 
nothing causes one to realise that decline more vividly than a visit 
to the great building reposing on the slopes of that wide sierra, where 
empty corridors, a ghostly silence, and a death-in-life atmosphere reign 
eternally. 

But apparently no one is less concerned with the downfall of Spain 
than the Spaniards themselves: and Madrid seems the least care-laden 
of cities. From early morning on Sunday to late night the scene 
was amazing. Neither Paris nor elsewhere could produce a similar 
throng of people. As the day advanced it was almost impossible 
to walk through the streets, one perpetual stream and tide for ever 
meeting another. 

But the picturesque element was wanting. Many of the Spanish 
women have abandoned the graceful mantilla, which like the cavalier’s 
cloak has a special charm of its own. Hideous hats and bonnets 
have taken their place, and the result is artistically disastrous. 

All day long and after darkness had fallen, the air was full of 
sound, the streets were full of cries: the cries of those who sold. 
This element makes Madrid almost unendurable. One voice, a 
woman’s, rising above all others, piercing, sad, haunted us, haunts 
us still. The voice had rung out thin and clear on the Saturday 
night, banishing slumber. We wondered to whom it belonged, what 
the melancholy history of its owner. It was distinctly a voice with 
a history. 

Early next morning it began again: a sunny brilliant morning, in 
which the people might well take their walks abroad. Presently we 
went out and traced the voice: an easy task, for it was distinct 
from all others. We found it belonged to a woman, pale and 
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sad-looking, to whom life was evidently a burden. She looked as 
though her days were limited and the rest so much needed was not 
far off and would be eternal. A slight hectic upon the white worn 
cheeks, a certain brilliancy in the large dark eyes, as of an inward 
consuming fire, seemed to say that consumption had marked her for 
its own. She was thinly, poorly clad. It was all very well this hot 
and sunny morning; but in Madrid’s uncertain climate, the afternoon 
might bring its cold blast from the Guaderramas. 

The woman was still young; perhaps had seen five or six and 
twenty years; and her delicate look gave her a certain refinement. 
Where the strength came from for that ever-sounding voice was a 
mystery ; but we felt that one fine morning she would awaken to find 
it had left her for ever. 

She sold flowers ; white flowers that well matched her appearance. 
Long stalks of exquisite tuberoses, white and luscious, filling the air 
with a sickly perfume; bunches for which she asked only a few 
half-pence, but in London would have sold for three times as many 
shillings. Other women sold flowers, but they were strong and 
coarse, repelling one’s sympathies ; the very flowers seeming to lose 
their charm by the contrast. 

It was impossible to look without sorrow upon this frail flower- 
seller. Saddest of all, the hopeless feeling how little can be done to 
lessen a tithe of the sufferings of humanity. 

We asked about herself as we bought her flowers. “You do not 
look strong,” we remarked. ‘This life in the streets is hardly fit 
for you.” 

“Tt is nothing now,” she returned; “nothing in warm sunny 
days. I almost enjoy it then, though sometimes ready to drop from 
fatigue. But the cold days and winter winds kill me. Sometimes 
I think they will kill me outright.” 

There was nothing bold about the woman, but a certain shrinking 
modesty rare in her class. Street life is too often fatal to any 
womanly quality once existing. ‘This woman had certainly been 
comely ; and even now her delicacy gave her a certain refined beauty 
not without charm. A thin shawl was about her shoulders. Her 
abundant dark hair was coiled in massive plaits round her small 
head, neatly and carefully arranged, the head bare of all other covering. 
If a sudden cold wind arose, probably the shawl was removed a 
stage higher, and served as a head-dress, A ring was on her small, 
delicate hand. 

“You are married ?” we said. 

“Yes,” she replied; “and that is the cause of my trouble. I 
have a husband who half the time does not work, and when he 
does work spends all he earns in drink. So night and day, summer 
and winter, I have to be out selling flowers, trying to keep a roof 
over my head and my children in food. We have to work in Madrid 
—or want. There is no alternative. We receive no assistance. And 
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indeed,” she added, with a flash of her large liquid eyes, “I would 
sooner starve than ask; sooner die than become one of those idle 
licensed beggars, who trade upon the sympathies of the public.” 

“ Have you many children ?” we asked. 

“Two,” she answered. “My good old mother lives with me and 
takes care of them. Sometimes my husband goes off and I don’t see 
him for a month together; then we have peace in the home; but 
when he returns, I just make him welcome and never upbraid him or 
ask a question.” 

So it seemed that all countries have the same record of sin, leading 
to sorrow and suffering; the guiltless suffering for the guilty; the 
same domestic dramas and tragedies. As we went away, the plaintive 
voice followed and haunted us, but the stream of people going to 
and fro took no heed. ‘To them one voice was the same as another. 
Probably none ever paused to inquire into the history of the flower- 
seller, or ask a reason for that undertone of sadness. But we never 
see tuberoses or smell their perfume now, without a vision at once 
uprising of that sad voice and pathetic face. 

The laughter and animation of a French crowd did not characterise 
these Spaniards. For the most part they seemed to find their 
pleasure in sauntering without the additional charm of conversation. 

But this did not apply to the dining-room of the Hotel de Paris: 
a large room that at luncheon or dinner was a babel of sounds. 
Smoking began at the beginning and went on to the end. The 
presence of ladies made no difference, and in some instances they 
smoked also. At the small table next to our own, sat an old Spanish 
countess and her daughter. ‘The former was painted and powdered, 
and the flash of diamonds mingled with the glitter of black bugles 
upon her dress. The daughter was tall and handsome, dark-eyed, 
dark-haired, with a complexion too pronounced not to be real. 
She was very self-confident, and probably the mother’s lynx-eyed 
generalship was not altogether without reason. ‘The daughter sat 
exactly opposite H. C., and it was soon evident that his dreamy gaze 
had reached the recesses of her heart. In other words, she was 
desperately in love. No doubt for the 150th time, but that only 
causes the last new fire kindled to be all the more ardent. Fortunately 
it also burns itself out quickly, leaving the empty shrine ready for a 
fresh divinity. 

This fair damsel, we say, fell desperately in love. The language 
of the eyes was eloquent. We saw H. C. gradually working himself 
into a poetical fine frenzy, and grew anxious: threatening change of 
tables, change of hotel, at the least sign of encouragement. Not 
being of the Napoleon order of mankind, and more at home with 
the panpipe than the sword, we had no desire to play second in a 
duel with the fair innamorata’s father or brother—for we discovered 
that she possessed both; the father a crotchety old count, the mother 
a vain, frivolous, ill-tempered old countess. ‘The two had agreed to 
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differ, and went their several ways, the son remaining with the 
father, looking after his broad but not lucrative acres in the Asturias ; 
the daughter remaining with the mother, wandering about the world ; 
both, for the sake of the Spanish Mrs, Grundy, spending three months 
out of the twelve at home. 

All this information we had carefully gathered and stored from the 
most reliable sources. 

“Last winter,” said our informant, “ there was quite an adventure 
in the place. I was staying here at the time. The countess and 
her daughter were spending three months in the hotel. They occupy 
the best suite of rooms, but the daughter insists upon taking her 
meals in the public dining-room—she likes distraction and the 
admiration she receives—for of course they are well known, and 
really belong to our first nobility. There came to the hotel a 
French count: a parvenu, with a long-sounding title and a short 
purse. He heard that mademoiselle would inherit her mother’s large 
fortune—which, by the way, is not so certain. I ought to know, 
for I am her father’s cousin. ‘The man was a scented dandy, but, I 
must admit, handsome. ‘The two managed to become acquainted 
—it is not difficult, where both are of the same mind—and one fine 
morning they were caught in the act of eloping. Monsieur le 
Comte had to make a flying exit from Madrid without his bride: 
the old countess, furious and really alarmed, locked up her daughter 
for a week, administered daily lectures, and finally took her off to her 
father’s home in the Asturias, where they remained for three months. 
The whole thing has blown over, and here they are again: the 
mother’s complexion more artistic than ever, and the daughter quite 
ready for another adventure.” 

After such an account we felt on the brink of a disastrous adventure. 
It may therefore be imagined how our blood froze when one evening, 
on rising from table, the fair damsel dexterously dropped a billet-doux 
at H. C.’s feet as she passed him. A thunderbolt would not have 
caused half the mental disturbance. H. C. picked it up, and read 
it through, paling and flushing in turns. The deadly missive was 
nothing more or less than a declaration of affection, and a proposal 
to elope the next day, with an assurance that southern winds should 
waft them to an earthly paradise where perpetual summer reigned. 
The lady had evidently a mania for elopements. It was useless to 
argue. H. C.’s poetical mind took fire; he retired to his room, and 
we saw him no more. On knocking some hours after at his locked 
door, he requested to be left in peace—and the composition of 
love sonnets. It was a matter for prompt action, and the next day 
saw us on our way to Toledo. 

But this is anticipating: we are yet in Madrid. 

We have said that the commonplace element reigned, as it reigns 
more or less in all capitals, in contradistinction to the ancient and the 
artistic. Some capitals have at least a few exceptions: a wonderful 
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old house, or a beautiful old cathedral: vestiges to remind us of past 
days of beauty and greatness. Paris has her Nétre Dame, London 
her Westminster Abbey, Rome her multiplied splendours, Athens her 
Acropolis ; even cold and distant Trondjhem gives her contribution. 

But Madrid has nothing. There is not a church worth visiting ; 
not a single building, as far as we could see, with the outlines 
of the middle ages. When she was first founded something might 
have been done, though late in the day: some grand Gothic cathedral 
have arisen, worthy to rank with the glories of Castile. But Charles V. 
thought more of curing his gout than of building monuments ; and 
Philip II. had little love for the beautiful. 

Not that Madrid is in every sense of the word modern. Its records 
date as far back as the tenth century, when it was called Majerit, and 
was used by the Moors as an outpost of Toledo. But there has not 
remained one Moorish trace to bear witness to past days; and the 
Moors themselves held in contempt the small place rising in the 
midst of the plains; it was only of value as a military fortress, Yet 
the plains were not as bare then as they are now. Immense forests 
spread far and wide, and were the scene of frequent boar and bear 
hunting. Well for Madrid if she still possessed them. 

But with all its commonplace element, there is something pleasing 
about Madrid: a certain lightness and brightness, the life and vivacity 
of a capital not overwhelmingly large. ‘The greater capitals—Paris, 
London—have a certain ponderosity that becomes oppressive with 
a crushing sense of vastness of area: a crowd and continuity of streets 
and houses affecting one as a nightmare. 

Madrid has nothing of this element. Its half-million inhabitants 
are stowed away in a comparative nutshell. Only when they all come 
out in a body for a Sunday or holiday parade does any sense of a 
crowded world begin to haunt one. It is indeed very like a small 
Paris, especially in its immediate outskirts, where new and well-built 
Parisian houses are daily springing up in the broad, handsome 
thoroughfares, and people dwell luxuriously in extensive flats. 

Few towns possess a finer boulevard than the Prado, over two miles 
long, adorned with trees and statues. One of the most remarkable 
monuments is the Obelisk erected to the memory of the people 
massacred by Murat, on the Campo de la Lealtad. Surrounded by 
sad cypresses, it recalls the terrible story: perhaps the greatest blot 
in the life of this ambitious designer. It is well known how in 1808 
he arrived at Madrid, pretending friendship to the people, in reality 
aspiring to the throne. But the people would none of him; where- 
upon he seized and executed some hundreds of them on the Prado, 
hoping to establish himself by a short reign of terror, such as Paris 
had undergone 20 years before at the hands of Robbespierre. ‘The 
details of this massacre given by eye-witnesses, are almost too heart- 
rending to read. Victims were seized indiscriminately, and even 
children were not spared. It was a slaughter of the Innocents. 
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But Murat had reckoned without his host. England, passive 
during the French Revolution, which, indeed, was no concern of 
hers, would not leave weaker Spain to the mercy of a tyrant. 
Wellington was on the point of sailing for South America; instead of 
which, he changed his plans, came down upon Spain, and Murat’s 
short triumph was ended. 

The massacre has not been forgotten. Every year on the 2nd May, 
the chief priests and rulers of the town go in procession to the 
Obelisk, and from early morning to midday masses are offered up for 
the repose of the souls of the victims. 

On summer evenings the Prado is a scene of lively gaiety and 
excitement. Many fountains send forth a sound of running waters ; 
picturesque crowds dressed in gay colours saunter to and fro; every 
chair is occupied ; the cries of the water-sellers are heard on all 
sides. Beyond this lies the Park, with its broad, stiff-looking avenues 
and miniature lake. 

The Manzanares, on which Madrid is built, is a small river here 
and there crossed by enormous bridges. So ridiculous is the 
contrast that it has given rise to the saying that Spain is a country of 
rivers without bridges, and of bridges wanting streams. Here it is 
hardly more than a mountain torrent, having its rise in the 
Guaderramas, whose outlines may be seen twenty miles away. Fora 
great part of the year it is small and shallow, but there are times 
when the torrent swells to an enormous volume of water, and comes 
rushing from the hills in such force that the very foundations of 
the bridges are almost threatened. On its banks, in the calmer 
season, long rows of picturesque washerwomen may be seen, beating 
their linen with an arm that would do honour to a blacksmith. 
All over Spain these river-side women are bright spots of colouring 
in the landscape; chattering, good-tempered workers, whose tongues, 
like the stream, flow on for ever. 

On as magnificent a scale as the bridges, the Royal Palace over- 
looks the Campo del Moro, part of which has been taken in to form 
the palace gardens. ‘The palace itself is said to be one of the most 
magnificent in the world, standing over 30 yards high, a square of 
470 feet. The lower part is of granite, the windows are bordered 
with white stone. Architecturally it is imposing, but only beautiful 
by moonlight, when the plains beyond lie sleeping in the silver beams. 
It is said that here stood the original outpost Alcazar or fortress of 
the Moors, burnt down in 1734. Philip V. then determined to build 
a palace that should more than rival Versailles, and chose for its site 
the opposite hill of San Bernardino. ‘The plans were drawn out by 
Jubara on a scale of unequalled splendour. But the queen, Elizabeth 
Farnese, so opposed the expense of the scheme that the intention was 
abandoned and Jubara died of grief. Here the Duke of Wellington 
stayed when he entered Madrid in triumph after the Battle of 
Salamanca in 1812. Only a short time before, Napoleon placing 
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his hand on one of the white lions of the principal staircase had 
cried: “Je la tiens, enfin, cette Espagne, si désirée!” But like 
Murat a few years earlier, he had reckoned without his host. 

The palace stands magnificently, above the Manzanares, which 
flows at a great depth below it. Beyond this stretch the gardens of 
the Campo del Moro, and the far-reaching plain is relieved by patches 
of wood and forest, the distant undulating Guaderramas closing in 
the scene. It is all wild and barren, very fine in extent, but melancholy 
and destitute of colour. No building in Madrid is more exposed to the 
elements than the Palace, and in winter the wind comes sweeping over 
the snowy Guaderramas and across the harsh plains with such violence 
that the sentinels are said to sometimes almost freeze at their posts. 

Perhaps the most striking part of the Palace is the great south 
court, where at ten o’clock every morning the guard is changed and 
the band plays. It isan imposing sight: and the Queen and young 
King are always to be seen at one of the windows, if in residence. 

Here, too, in the S.W. corner is one of Madrid’s greatest treasures 
and attractions; the armoury ; perhaps the finest in the world. ‘This 
south gallery is the one solitary remnant of the old Alcazar. The 
collection is contained in one large room built in 1565 for Philip II. 
when he removed the armoury from Valladolid. The original building 
was burnt down in 1884, many magnificent objects were lost, but much, 
happily, was saved : the best of the armour, the gold Visigothic crowns, 
with all their historical interest, and the MS. catalogue of Charles V. 

It would take many days to thoroughly examine and exhaust these 
treasures. ‘The moment you enter the room you are transported into 
a new world: a bygone age of chivalry and romance ; days of splendid 
tournaments, fields of cloth of gold, and pageants more gorgeous 
than anything this civilised age dreams of. Days of Knight Templars, 
when war was a sacred mission, and kings fought with lance and 
shield ; and sometimes lay dead upon the battle-field. 

All these suits before us had been worn by the noblest champions 
of Spain. Every age and every species of armour seemed represented. 
In the centre of the room numberless equestrian figures, drawn up 
as in battle array, sat their horses as proudly and firmly as though still 
in life, and most life-like was the effect. Magnificent suits inlaid 
with gold, marvellously chased, must have cost a king’s ransom ; suits 
that not only had fought many a hard battle, but graced many a 
tournament, caused many a heart to beat, many a fair cheek to pale 
as victory waxed or waned. Banners hung from the roof; walls 
were lined with coats of armour, and armed knights stood in long 
rows on every side, ‘The German and Italian armour was the most 
artistic and highly wrought; the finest blades were those of Toledo, 
which have never been equalled. 

One suit worn by Philip II. bore the arms of England, in honour 
of Queen Mary. ‘There were many suits worn by Charles V., some 
engraved in front with the Virgin, whilst the backs bore the image of 
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Santa Barbara, patron saint of the artillery. There were magnifi- 
cent casques, swords, and shields, damascened and engraved after 
Benvenuto Cellini. In the centre of a group of equestrians was the 
litter used by Charles V. when suffering from gout. 

There was the sword of St. Ferdinand, the conqueror of Seville 
and also of Isabella la Catolica. Amongst other swords was that of 
Charles V., of Philip II., and—almost more interesting than all—of 
Boabdil, last king of Granada, round whose name lingers so much of 
sadness and romance. 

Near the door was a suit of armour said to have been worn by 
Isabel at the siege of Granada, and the name Isabel is engraved on 
the vizor. It was more probably worn by her husband. ‘There were 
also many children’s suits of armour worn by the sons of kings. 

Conspicuous amongst the helmets was that of Jaime el Conquistador, 
bearing the winged dragon crest which he used. Not least interesting 
were some curious saddles and leather shields used by the Moors ; 
the latter made of skins held together by a cement of herbs and 
camel’s hair, and strong enough to resist a spear. 

The whole collection is splendidly arranged and kept. We feel in 
a world of history and romance, seem brought into close contact 
with the Middle Ages, and all that was chivalrous about them. 
Endless scenes of battle and tournament arise as we wander to and 
fro, lost in a dream. Many descriptions of wars crowd the brain. 
We see plains filled with mailed horsemen, and hear the bugle-charge. 
As we look upon the armour, the very bodies of those who have lain 
dead for centuries seem to rise up again endowed with life and all the 
military ardour that once sent them conquering through the world. 

As if to make the illusion more perfect, the guard outside was 
being changed; bugles were sounding through the great court, one 
heard the roll and rattle of gun-carriages, officers giving the word 
of command, the trotting of excited horses. A battle might have 
been going forward deciding the fate of nations. 

And within these walls we were surrounded by endless signs and 
symbols of the wars of the past: wars which had made or marred 
Spain. These swords had been wielded by the greatest of the world 
—those who make history, and by whom the fate and fortune of 
nations are overruled. ‘Those Visigothic crowns carried one back 
to the darker ages, before the Moors had come over and conquered 
the peninsula, and a new order of things set in. 

The collection was so wonderful and suggestive that the whole 
room seemed full of the voices and events of the centuries. ‘The 
very guardians were more grave and sedate than guardians usually 
are, as though they too were influenced by these splendid relics. And 
as the moments passed unconsciously amidst this crowd of dreams and 
visions, we felt that not in the streets of Madrid, not in her gorgeous 
palaces, not amongst the people of to-day, but in this one solitary 
chamber, if anywhere in the capital, dwelt the ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 
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THE CORNELIAN NECKLACE. 


By Apa M. TROTTER. 


I. 


* pesury unadorned, you know,” said Paul, with one of his usual 
platitudes. 

Aunt Maria contemplated the speaker, as he stood cap in hand 
before the fire, with a distinctly unfriendly expression ; but then she 
had watched the development of his irritating qualities for years ; she 
acknowledged to herself that she was tired of this phlegmatic Saxon, so 
unlike her warm-hearted countrymen. 

“ You are always so original, Paul,” she breathed softly, with a side 
glance at the half-open door, where stood Ethel, her favourite god- 
child, her shawl drawn, gipsy fashion, over her head, ready to flit in or 
out of the room as chance willed. 

“Aunt Louisa says I’d better give it up, auntie. No one else 
will be in black, and I am not fit to be seen with my freckles and 
my red hair, and I’ve quite grown out of that white dress she gave 
me for the wedding. She says it’s no use to spend money on a 
hop-pole like me. I’ve grown zuches in the last six months, Aunt Maria.” 

This disjointed speech was delivered in the sweetest possible voice, 
at express speed. It was impossible to accept it seriously as it was 
meant, and exasperated by Paul’s deliberate ha! ha! Ethel rolled her 
shawl into a projectile and threw it viciously in his direction. 

“That comes of wearing your sun-bonnet on your neck, instead 
of on your head. Aunt Louisa is right about the freckles; they ave 
particularly large and brown. Freckles, you know, Ethel, are sun-spots.” 

“ Quite sure, dear Paul?” murmured Aunt Maria; “ xot caused by 
moonshine? You surprise me.” She put up her glass for a moment 
to make mental inventory of Nature’s dealings with her heart’s delight, 
her god-child ; soon to drop it with a peculiar smile. No niggard 
hand had dealt the gift of beauty to Ethel O’ Hara. 

“Handsome is as handsome does,” continued the obtuse Paul, 
under the impression he was making himself agreeable. “If you 
behave well, Ethel, you'll get on all right, and I’ll dance with you, 
freckles and all, gown black or magpie colour.” 

Ethel darted a bright glance at the speaker, half of amusement, 
half of grateful acknowledgment of what she felt to be a favour, for 
never had she, in her small experience, met Paul’s equal in all that 
pertained to dress. But Aunt Maria did not appreciate the speech, 
and took up the theme quite sharply. 
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“T’m not sure I shall let Ethel dance with you. You do not make 
so good a figure on the light fantastic toe as on horseback; while 
Ethel dances with genius. But seriously, child, I think we shall 
manage to dress you. And you would like to borrow the 
cornelians,” she added, smiling as she unlocked the casket on the 
table beside her. 

“ Of all things!” cried Ethel. ‘‘ Only—I thought ”—she coloured 
deeply, her superb blue grey eyes flashing with sudden inquiry. 

“Yes, dear, if you have courage to wear them. No opal could 
bear a more disastrous history, as you know, but—well, I hope I have 
outgrown the superstitions of my youth. I can smile at the horror 
with which I once regarded the poor beads.” 

“‘T haven’t a superstition,” said Paul. ‘Not one! I never have 
had.” 

“ More’s the pity,” snapped Aunt Maria, “I like a man to have his 
superstitions ; at least it shows he has some feelings; that he is no 
automaton ! ” 

“T’m sorry I can’t oblige you, Aunt Maria,” was his calm reply. 
“Superstition and I are total strangers. Still I don’t want to be 
dogmatic, anyone can believe in omens, banshees, etc., till all’s blue for 
aught I care. Live and let live is my motto. But what is the evil 
with which these harmless beads are loaded ?” : 

“Qh,” cried Ethel. “ It has happened too often for one to call them 
harmless ; for even you to disbelieve it. It is death by drowning to the 
man who unclasps these beads from the neck of the girl who loves him.” 

“* How romantic!” said Paul. ‘“ Well, there’s no water deep enough 
to drown me, at any rate.” 

“ Anyway your remark is outside the question,” snapped Aunt 
Maria ; “since you can scarcely be said to pose as Ethel’s lover.” 

“Paul? What a ridiculous idea!” The girl’s sweet laughter rang 
the echoes of the lofty old hall. Paul possibly did not hear her, for 
he made no answer ; the peat-fire seemed suddenly to demand careful 
attention. When he had arranged it with mathematical accuracy, he 
looked quite flushed with the exertion. 

“ But really, Aunt Maria, one must be guided by reason in our 
century,” he remarked, holding the beads to the firelight with a smile. 
“ What rubbish it seems to attach power of good or ill to inanimate 
nature ! ” 

Ethel, on pretence of taking her shawl from Paul’s arm, managed to 
whisper—“ Hush! say no more.” 

“We do not agree on more points than this one,” rejoined the old 
lady much displeased. ‘‘ But come, Ethel, let us see how this old- 
fashioned gewgaw sets off the brown freckles and the red hair.” 

Paul’s disparaging glance as he delivered up the necklace gave 
place to one of approval as Ethel clasped it about her neck; even he 
was obliged to acknowledge that the warm colour harmonised well 
with the brown and red, so obnoxious to Aunt Louisa. 
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“ After all,” said Aunt Maria meditatively, “a girl of seventeen is 
so rich in the possession of her youth that she need not long for 
costumes, pearls or diamonds. Never mind your old dress, Ethel, be 
happy. Many will envy you your youth and gay spirit.” 

“Ethel could be young and gay in a new gown as well as in an old 
one,” put in the prosaic one. “In these days girls dress a good deal, 
and dress, let me tell you, goes a long way in a ball-room.” 

“You are too material Paul,” said Aunt Maria coldly, “as if every 
young man thought as much of a well-cut gown as you do!” 

Paul smiled amiably, conscious of the absolute correctness of his 
view of the question. He often angered the old lady by smiling at her 
severe speeches, instead of condescending to argue the point any further. 

“Aunt Louisa says,” put in Ethel, “that if I go, she will do my 
hair up tight and tidy for once.” 

“Very kind of Louisa,” purred Aunt Maria, ‘ But as I am your 
sponsor for that evening, we will let my maid Annette manage this 
troublesome hair. ‘Tell Louisa I will see it isin good form,” she added 
as Paul and Ethel disappeared from the room on to the lawn. Aunt 
Maria turned her chair so as to command sight of the two figures. 

“She will be incomparable—freckles notwithstanding. How like 
Louisa to want to curb those exquisite tendrils, rings of bronzed gold 
and copper dashed with black, like her eyes. Ethel with ¢dy hair!” 
she laughed aloud. “And if Lord Glenville be only a grain as 
inflammable as was his father before him, farewell to the hopes of 
the Lady Paget, the Hon. Augusta and the rest of them. ‘They can 
make their farewell bow to any ambitions they may have fostered 
concerning Castle O’Rooke.” 


Paul, catching Ethel with rather undignified haste at the garden 
gate, asked in injured tones, “ Why did you bid me hush, Ethel!” 

** Because, Paul, Aunt Maria’s lover was found dead in the ford, he 
had taken her necklace in jest, it was in his breast pocket. It is an 
old tradition in connection with the beads. No wonder she believes 
that ill-luck follows them,” said Ethel, with a long-drawn breath. 

This little scene was taking place in a small Irish Rectory. Aunt 
Maria was the Rector’s sister, who had for years made the Rectory 
her home, occasionally leaving on long visits to London and abroad. 
She was Ethel’s godmother, and was very proud of her godchild, 
who was niece to her brother’s first wife, Lady Mary O’Hara, 
daughter of an impecunious Irish Earl. Lady Mary, childless, had 
adopted this bright girl, who had lost both father and mother. 
She had brought life and sunshine into the Rectory, and when his 
wife died the Rector felt he could not part with her. Louisa, the 
Rector’s second wife, seldom left home, and knew far less of the 
world than Aunt Maria. She was many years younger than her 
husband. Paul had just left Oxford, and having read every “long” 
with the Rector, it had pleased him to come over now for a final 
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visit, as he said. The Rector’s wife was his aunt, but they were 
always sparring ; and he was very much at home with them all. He 
enjoyed a fairly good income in the present, inherited from his 
mother, and on the death of his father would come into the family 
estates, 


II, 


THE spirit of festivity ruled the county, and the primary cause of 
these rejoicings was, that the Earl of Glenville—the gay O’Rooke as 
he was often called—had stated his intention of coming to live and 
die on his estate. 

The young fellow had shrewd brains behind his happy-go-lucky 
Irish temperament, and knew the spendthrifts he owned in his 
ancestral tree had left him no other alternative. So here he was, and 
the county accepted him with rapture as a godsend, and exhausted 
itself in assurances of welcome. 

His first public appearance was expected at a ball given on the day 
after his arrival in the stupendous new mansion of the great mill- 
owner, Sir Owen Grant. It was for this occasion, at this gathering of 
the flower of the county, the brave, the fair, that the decorative ie 
of the cornelians was brought into requisition. 

Aunt Maria planned her arrival later than her impatient god-child 
would have wished. Ethel could hardly stand still in the dressing- 
room while her kind old friend put the last critical touches to her hair 
and gown, not because this was her first ball, but because such delay 
cost her a dance. When the last artistic suggestion was given, the 
superb, even gorgeous golden brown waves of hair were permitted a 
license which would have shocked the prim Louisa, and brought 
from Ethel’s lips the remonstrance : 

‘My hair is not very tidy, Aunt Maria.” 

“Tt will pass muster,” replied that good lady with a gleam in her 
eyes that Ethel could not read. 

Ethel’s gown was indeed a sorry affair, but with the accompaniment 
of neck and arms white as alabaster, and the radiant face of one who 
loved life, and was drinking deep of the ecstatic cup of anticipated 
enjoyment, it would perhaps—probably—pass muster. Paul’s serious 
countenance expressed approval as he came forward, himself faultlessly 
elegant, and accompanied the ladies to the reception-room. 

“We must see that Ethel gets some good partners,” was Lady 
Grant’s aside to Aunt Maria (she was a good-hearted soul and had 
known the girl from childhood). ‘I tell you, me dear, if she’d only 
a decent gown to her back, there wouldn’t be a girl in the room to 
compare with her.” 

“There isn’t as it is, gown or no gown,” said Aunt Maria, con- 
fidently. “She has the O’Hara beauty, and no mistake.” 
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“ Ay, ay, but dress goes for something, Maria,” replied the more 
worldly woman. “There isn’t a boy here to-night but knows what 
the fashions are a deal better than you or I, Maria O’Brien, for it’s 
quite two years since you were last away from the Rectory.” 

Paul meantime had written his name solemnly on Ethel’s card, and 
proceeded to lead her into the ball-room for a square dance. Aunt 
Maria, detained in the ante-room, was not present to witness the début 
of her darling. Perhaps it was as well, since in her heart of hearts 
she believed that her Ethel had only to be seen tofbe admired, whereas 
the owners of artistic eyes are rare enough in a common-place 
assemblage such as this. Nor had the girl a chance to show her 
beautiful dancing weighted by Paul, and, ere the last figure of the 
lancers was ended, a catastrophe destroyed all Ethel’s hopes in one 
cruel blow. 

Oh, Paul!” she wailed. ‘The black train was wound about him, 
his clumsy foot was through it, the dress was in fragments. 

“Come into the alcove, perhaps we can pin it up; I always carry 
pins to a ball,” said Paul, who had probably found his partners in 
frequent need of the same. But even As face grew long when he saw 
the impossibility of piecing fragments such as these together. Despair 
seized him, for Ethel’s tears dripped large and hot on his fingers, which 
moved as deftly as his foot had been clumsy. 

He stood up presently, reflective while Ethel wept. 

‘Shall we go into the library and look at the books ?” he suggested. 
** You like books I know, Ethel.” 

The girl shook her head; the offer of books at a dance seemed to 
add insult to injury. 

“Then let us go up to the gallery ; we can watch the dancing, and 
supper is laid in the room beyond.” 

Worse and worse ! 

“No, but, Ethel, when we can’t get the best, we’ve got to take the 
second best,” said Paul, true to his platitudes. 

“ We! you can go and dance, Z don’t want you,” cried Ethel. 

“T can’t and won't,” said Paul. “I’ve done the mischief, and: I'll 
stand by you. ‘That is the least I can do to show you how sorry I 
am to have spoiled your fun; so come along out of this dark hole, and 
let us try to enjoy something, anyway—even though it’s such a material 
matter as supper.” 

Ethel followed Paul obediently through a series of corridors to a 
staircase which corkscrewed up to a gallery, which would have been 
devoted to ancestors had Sir Owen happened to have any. Failing 
these, good pictures covered the walls, works of art, worthy of careful 
study, open to all men of wealth. 

But what is the kingdom of art to a girl of seventeen, whose heart 
longs for fun and frolic, from whose rosy lips the cup of pleasure is 
suddenly dashed ? 

“Stand here,” said Paul; “only your head shows above the rail, and 
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your hair is all right: I like it just so. I declare, Ethel, it does not 
look a bit red; it gets browner, I believe ; and as for the freckles, it’s 
just Aunt Louisa’s crabbedness makes her torment you about them ; 
they don’t show by this light at all.” 

Ethel’s liquid eyes glanced gratefully at the speaker, who continued 
in a cheerful tone: 

“You're all right here, so I’ll go and forage ; I’ll tell Lady Grant all 
about it when I get a chance, she won’t mind what we do so long as 
we are happy, you know. I'll soon be back.” 

“ Happy!” wailed Ethel, permitting tears again to well from her 
brimming eyes; but being a creature of swift-changing moods, she 
soon began to interest herself in the beauty and fashion now thronging 
the hall below. At length an entrancing waltz floated in the air and 
Ethel, in prompt obedience to the rhythmic measure, tossed her gown 
over her arm and floated on the wings of the music. 

Presently she became dimly aware that the mirror opposite was 
giving back a second reflection, and that too of a figure in rhythmic 
motion ; a tall manly creature, whose glowing dark eyes boldly met 
Ethel’s reflected orbs, irresistibly merry. Their owner waltzing away 
from the mirror saluted with a brief “ awful fun this,” and spun away 
as though fora wager. His next advance was heralded by a suggestion. 
‘‘ Suppose we try it together—our pace seems to suit.” ‘ 

“No, thank you,” very severely from Ethel. ‘I’m all torn to 
ribands as it is; I can’t afford experiments.” Then with a sudden 
descent from dignity: ‘Oh, dear! they’ve finished.” 

“Not at all,” replied the new-comer, signalling the leader of the 
orchestra, who happened to be looking his way. ‘ They repeat this 
waltz, and pray take a turn with me; it’s so dull for a fellow to do his 
dancing alone.” 

“If you'll be very careful not to step on my dress, I don’t mind,” 
said Ethel, melting at this pathetic appeal: so the two with a genius 
for the dance floated away together. 

“Oh, I say! Ethel and the O’Rooke!” from the astonished Paul, 
followed by a servant bearing material consolations. 

“* My dear Paul ! ” cried the earl, effusively greeting the serious young 
man, apparently forgetting how he and his intimates had written 
“bore” with a capital “B” against that worthy fellow’s name not long 
since at a house party. 

Paul, drawing Ethel to his side, made the necessary introductions 
with more than usual stateliness; but what could suppress the 
O’Rooke. Then his roving eye fell upon the purloined dainties, and 
some of the interest he felt in the owner of that “ gorgeous hair” was 
merged in the conscious pangs of a healthy appetite. 

“What a splendid idea! I’m starving. You men” (to the 
servants) “ bring us something substantial—and champagne. Do you 
hear?” 

What would not these grinning Irish lads do for an O’Rooke? 
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The best was thrown at Lord Glenville’s feet, and Ethel readily 
catching fire from the drollery of her new friend, forgot her woes and 
enjoyed her heterogeneous supper with the zest peculiarly pertaining 
to an impromptu such as this. 

The viands filched from the supper-room were drawing to an end, 
when they became conscious of the march of a stately tread. Utterly 
unexpected was the shocked : 

“Ethel!” It was Aunt Louisa. 

Ethel was hopeless. Hours of sermonising lay behind that awful 
exclamation. Her head drooped, and she gave an agonised glance at 
her companions. Why did Aunt Louisa always spoil her fun? And it 
was not the ready-witted O’Rooke who found the way out of this tangle, 
but the denser Paul, though the O’Rooke caught the clue quick as a 
flash, and knowing well that he was behaving abominably in thus 
absenting himself from the ball-room, had also his inspiration as 
he rose. 

“T shall trust to you then, Glenville,” said Paul, steadily, as though 
continuing a conversation, “to explain how my clumsiness has driven 
us from the ball-room. I will see Lady Grant myself as soon as I can 
leave Miss O’Hara with her aunt.” 

Here he permitted himself to see Louisa, and acted surprise in a 
most genuine manner. In his most stately manner he then introduced 
her to Lord Glenville, who insisted that she must go back to the ball- 
room on his arm, and dance a quadrille with him. 

Vainly did the gratified lady plead that her dancing-days were 
over ; the irresistible O’Rooke carried her off. 

Paul, too, disappeared ; when he returned he brought Aunt Maria 
with him. 

“So you have been dancing up here, Paul tells me. Well, as it 
was a prank of that merry lad’s the O’Rooke, we must look over 
it this time. Now I’m here, we'll let Paul go down and do his 
duty by his hostess. Off with you, Paul! The girls below are breaking 
their hearts for you,” and she chased him away. 

“It would be a kindness to other girls to keep him here,” said 
Ethel, half sorry to see Paul obey the imperative command. “TI 
wonder how many more dresses he'll tear to smithereens this 
evening ?” 


Paul, a little more serious than usual next morning, formally 
requested an interview with the Rector and Aunt Louisa, to discuss 
a question of some moment. Ethel was then in the garden with 
the dogs, teaching a puppy to retrieve, her gay laugh at non-success 
rising with an irresistibly merry ring above the yelping of her canine 
friends, 

The Rector as he obeyed Paul’s request, gave a hasty retrospective 
glance, wondering whether he had done anything for which this very 
correct youth was about to haul him over the coals, Louisa jingled 
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her keys, significantly, curious, but also irritated by Paul’s reflective 
manners and slow speech. 

Paul then opened his subject by a denunciation of a girl’s 
guardians who would permit her to appear at a county ball in an 
old rag of a dress only fit for a scarecrow. No one had ever believed 
Paul capable of such severity, Aunt Louisa scarcely recognised her 
every-day foe in this indignant warm partisan. 

“The dress was good enough,” she cried angrily, “until you tore 
it up.” 

“T’ve stepped on ladies’ gowns before,” said Paul, “the worst 
results being easily remedied by a few pins; they did not fall into 
rags that would not hold a pin’s point!” 

“Well, well! ” said the Rector, who loved peace at any price. “ It’s 
over now, and so no more about it, Paul. Your aunt means well.” 

“J don’t care what she means,” said Paul sturdily. “It’s what 
she does is the important point. LEthel’s card would have been full ; 
she would have danced all the evening in a decent gown.” 

“You, Paul, to think so much of a girl’s gown,” laughed the Rector, 
who would have thought Ethel a beauty in any old dress. 

“T’m not blind,” said Paul, “and I’m no better than other 
fellows. I don’t like the girl I dance with to look a guy in an 
old black rag.” ; 

Aunt Louisa’s temper, a strong point from a vituperative standard, 
now was let loose on Paul, who held his own with quiet force. ‘To the 
Rector’s effort to stem the torrent, the young man had his platitude 
ready: “ Deeds, my dear uncle, not words.” 

“ Deeds it shall be,” said the old man, pulling out his purse, “and 
since it seems Louisa is not quite up to date in her fashions, I'll go 
and talk to Maria, and give her the spending of a twenty-pound note 
on the child, if she asks for it.” 

Paul having gained his point, now took his usual stately leave of 
the obnoxious Aunt Louisa, and strolled forth into the garden whistling 
to the dogs. Ethel had, however, tied up her playmates, and was now 
disporting herself on the garden wall, hatless in the full sunshine. As 
Paul drew near, stepping more slowly than even was customary to 
him, she rushed at him and threw her arms about his neck with an 
embrace that nearly strangled him, conflicting as it did with his high 
collar. 

“T could not help hearing,” she cried, as she released him. “If 
you and Aunt Louisa quarrel so loudly, I can’t help hearing what you 
say. Paul! I'll never forget it of you, never.” 

Paul as he settled his collar looked very red and severe. “ Ethel,” 
he said, “you ought not to jump at me like that. It was all very well 
when you were six years old, but you’re grown up now, and—we are 
not veally cousins, you know.” 

“ Not cousins!” cried Ethel, struck to the heart, the light fading 
from her brilliant eyes. 
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“Why, of course we’re not,” replied Paul, quite impatiently for 
him. ‘You are the Rector’s first wife’s niece, and I his second wife’s 
nephew. We are not in the least related.” 

“And I don’t believe you care a bit,” cried Ethel, irrationally. 
‘Oh, Paul, why did you tell me? I’ve always been so fond of you,” 
and tears filled her eyes. 

“ T’ve meant to speak of it several times lately,” said Paul, steadily, 
with an odd catch in his voice. “ I’m—lI’m going away soon, you 
know.” 

“Going away, Paul! Where are you going ?” 

“ Oh!” said Paul, “ Jericho—America—anywhere. I mean to travel 
for a few years,” 

“Will you give me Nep when you go?” pleaded Ethel, “I—I 
could not bear to part from Nep.” 

Paul was silent so long that the girl looked up, he was in fact quite 
pale ; but he said, quietly, “‘ You shall have Nep, Ethel.” 


III, 


TIME as usual poised on wings flitted so fast away, that two years 
passed as a dream that is told ; but as yet Paul, although coming and 
going very irregularly, had not departed for Jericho—or America, In 
the meantime his old cordial relations with Ethel seemed at an end ; 
every time he returned from his wanderings he found the inexplicable 
gulf between them grown deeper and wider. ‘The girl seemed to have 
put off childish things, and to have borrowed much of Aunt Maria’s 
stately dignity of manner. Of course Paul was pleased with the 
change ; he had always regretted the too impulsive manner of his little 
Irish friend ; for she was distant enough in her attitude towards him 
to suggest even to his dense mind, that if he would know her now, he 
must make her acquaintance anew. If he admired dignity in woman, 
he was certainly presented with enough of it now to satisfy the most 
exacting soul. And Paul was delighted? Well, it was gratifying to 
find that Ethel kept her scores of lovers at a respectful distance ; that 
was just as it should be; but to an old friend, one who had known 
her for years, “She might surely be a little more cordial,” thought 
Paul; and so thought Aunt Maria. 

“Paul is no great favourite with me,” said the kindly old lady, 
“but he has such sterling good qualities one does not class him with 
other men. You might be a little more genial to him, my love; he 
belongs to us in a manner.” 

“Hardly more than Lord Glenville does,” said Ethel hastily, 
turning crimson at a sudden remembrance of Paul’s “we are not really 
cousins ?” 

“Ah! Lord Glenville!” repeated Aunt Maria, seeing the blush 
with inward rapture, for while she was sure of that young man’s 
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feeling for Ethel, she had been as yet undetermined as to Ethel’s 
reciprocation of the same. 

The O’Rooke, it must be known, had sandwiched his hours of 
struggle to rule his estate with the agreeable pastime of falling in love, 
and not being the man to do things by halves, had gone in completely, 
head, heart and soul. Yes! the young man had proved to be of as 
inflammable material as his father before him, and, as Aunt Maria had 
prophesied, Ethel was irresistible, incomparable. County gossip knew 
why the O’Rooke diamonds were to be reset, and it was an open 
secret that the Castle was being turned upside down, and inside out 
with wild schemes for making it a lady’s bower. 

Ethel enjoyed the O’Rooke’s visits ; he was so merry and so young 
at heart, so different from the serious Paul. It flattered her vanity 
too to find herself always singled out for particular homage; but he 
made love to her so openly and in such extravagant speeches, that she 
laughed with and at him, as though he were a foolish boy, instead of 
a man in deadly earnest—-for the time being. Paul returned from a 
three months’ absence to spend the summer months under the 
Rector’s roof. He had now full opportunity to observe the gay youth 
that came to call on Aunt Maria, .and to count the almost daily visits 
of the O’Rooke. 

A few weeks later Ethel was sent for to a tribunal consisting of her 
Uncle and Aunt Louisa, where without preparation Lord Glenville’s 
offer of heart and hand were laid before her. 

“And you will be a countess !” cried Aunt Louisa, proud of such a 
contingency. “And the O’Rooke diamonds—and the Castle! Well, 
if ever a girl was in luck, it’s yourself, Ethel O’Hara.” 

“And as good-hearted, merry a lad as ever I’ve met, Irish to the 
backbone,” said the Rector. ‘Yes! you’re a lucky girl. I'll say 
that much, my Ethel.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, stately as Aunt Maria herself. ‘‘ He zs a merry 
lad ; I quite agree with you.” 

“And you’d like to be a countess and wear diamonds and a 
coronet ? ” 

“Of course!” was the scornful reply. ‘A triple coronet, like the 
Pope!” and the young girl walked out of the room laughing without 
another word. 

Aunt Maria in the pony-phaeton was awaiting Ethel at the door, 
for Lord Glenville had organised a picnic in the woods by the Ford 
for this July day. Ethel took the reins without a word, and drove 
silently through the shady lanes which struck the woodlands by the 
brawling stream rushing from out some rocky fastness far away in the 
mountains, turning mill-wheels for miles through its descent to the 
valley. Aunt Maria knew how to respect such a silent humour even 
in one so close to her heart as the beautiful girl at her side. 

Paul saw the phaeton enter the glade and came forward at once to 
help Aunt Maria to alight. Then he moved away without a glance 
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at Ethel, who sat still with the reins in her hands and her broad hat 
thrown back as usual on her shoulders; the fitful sunlight playing in 
and out the waving tendrils of her wind-tossed hair, glowed richly also 
upon the fateful beads twisted about her neck. Dignity forgotten, 
she was eagerly watching Paul, waiting for the moment when he 
should remember her and come to speak to her. 

“ Paul,” she breathed rather than said. He heard, half turned, but 
too late; Lord Glenville was already on the field. Ethel was over- 
whelmed, carried off by the gay crowd of young people, and Paul 
was called by a dozen different voices ; and left the spot without a 
glance at her. Aunt Maria still held his arm. 

“So it is all settled,” said he, pointedly. 

“I suppose so,” was the reply. ‘The lad is impetuous enough ; 
just his father over again.” 

“You compliment him,” said Paul, laughing harshly, as he 
deposited the old lady in a comfortable chair, and went to obey the 
many demands on his patience. 

The day wore on ; the picnic passed off as such affairs are apt to 
do; everyone tried to believe it was a most cheerful and agreeable 
occasion, but the old people were very much bored. Meantime that 
brawling mountain torrent roared sonorously as it broke for the valley, 
Ethel began to listen to its insistent voice with painful mental tension. 
What was it trying to tell her that made her heart beat so fast? Over 
and over again the same warning note, the danger signal to one in 
deadly peril. She slipped away from her friends and stood alone by 
the water side watching the swift current with an awful fascination, 
feeling as though she too were cast upon tumultuous waters bearing 
her onwards swift to her doom. She could hear the voice of her 
lover calling to her ; how gladly would she run away and hide from 
him and from everyone. She was so young, so inexperienced, and 
the current set too strongly for her all in one direction: her uncle, 
Louisa and Aunt Maria; while Paul—Paul who could help her with 
wise counsel—had not spoken to her to-day, had not even looked at 
her as he passed her by. 

All this passed swiftly through her mind as she stood alone and 
tried to read the warning in that undertone of remonstrance of the 
insistent stream. But she had no time to be thoughtful, for here was 
the O’Rooke, a bevy of pretty girls in his wake, and Ethel must come 
and choose the spot for the luncheon baskets to be opened; must 
laugh and hold her own amongst her friends, and pretend to be so 
very gay, while her ear heard ever and ever that warning note pro- 
claiming shipwreck to one embarking on that swift current tearing its 
way to the sea, 

Later when lunch was a joy of the past, and everyone had turned 
to more sylvan delights, Paul had a moment’s breathing-space, and 
used it, being in a sufficiently morose humour to strike the heart of 
the woods for a solitary ramble. But what was this? Ethel’s voice 
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surely; and what an agonised tone! “Paul! Paul! I want you, 
Paul!” 

The voice came from a very thicket of brambles, and as Paul 
thrust his way towards it, he saw the O’Rooke from the other side 
also struggling through the bushes, while Aunt Maria at a little dis- 
tance called from time to time, “Come back, my child; let the ferns 
alone for to-day.” 

Lord Glenville was first on the field, and as he stooped to free Ethel 
from the unfriendly thorns that held her fast by the hair, Paul heard 
him say: 

“You must let me unclasp the necklace. It is caught in your hair 
and is the very centre of the tangle.” 

Ethel’s answer came almost passionately: ‘Do not touch it!” 
Aunt Maria also echoed the words, saying significantly : 

“No, my dear Glenville, not you! You must not unclasp that 
unlucky necklace !” 

“Paul! Paul!” The voice rang like that of the Ethel of years 
ago, who had thus called when in deadly peril of a fall from a rocky 
cliff she had insisted upon climbing against his counsel. 

“Don’t let him touch it, Paul,” she whispered, as he drew near 
enough for speech, vainly trying to catch his eye as he stooped to 
release her. ‘ 

“ But, Ethel, if you hold my hand,” said Paul, “ how can I get 
you out of this tangle? Have you a pocket?” he continued, as 
he held out the necklace whose clasp he had been obliged to 
break, for Ethel’s struggle with the brambles had twisted the frail old 
clasp. “I thought not. Then I had better carry it for you?” 

“Much better,” assented Aunt Maria. 

Ethel was speechless. How the torrent roared. If it would only 
be silent for one moment perhaps she would have a chance to think ; 
or if the others would go away and leave her alone with Paul; or if 
Paul would look at her; but no, he had turned away the moment 
Aunt Maria spoke, and she had not had time to breathe, she could 
not tell what it was she was struggling to express in words. 

“Paul, give me your arm,” said Aunt Maria, answering an 
appealing glance from the O’Rooke, “and take me back to the 
carriage. I am tired of brambles. Ethel, remember we must not be 
late in starting for home.” 

“T want to show her the vista I have begun to cut through 
the plantation,” cried Lord Glenville. ‘ You will come, will you 
not?” 

Ethel’s eyes were riveted on Paul, but Paul was already leading 
Aunt Maria over the rough path through the bushes. 

“Come !” said Glenville. 

They went slowly up the narrow path ; silently too for a time. 

“T should be jealous of that fellow Paul,” said the O’Rooke, “ but 
he is a kind of cousin, is he not ?” 
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**We are not in any way related,” said Ethel. “Jealous of Paul? 
He cares nothing for me, nothing at all.” 

The O’Rooke laughed. ‘“ That is a good joke,” he said. ‘Then he 
laughed again. Yes, even in this moment when the happiness of his 
future rested on the yea or nay of the maiden at his side, he laughed 
quite cheerfully. Also the foregoing incident had given him ground 
for a little assurance; he had long since heard the story of the 
cornelian necklace. 

But Ethel did not notice the vein of assurance in his manner; she 
was not present with this merry lad, she was living over again that 
moment when Paul had come to her aid; feeling the touch of his 
cold fingers trembling as they disentangled the necklace from the 
briars. Why had she not taken advantage of this opportunity to 
implore him to take her away to some quiet place where they could 
talk together, away from all these kind people whose every word and 
look seemed to take for granted that her bark was already drifting on 
that current which was to take her into a whirlpool where the whole 
happiness of her life would be wrecked. 

“The Castle stands out well now I have cut away the trees,” said 
Lord Glenville. 

Ethel roused herself then and saw that they two stood on the hill- 
top alone, and that on the other side the stream Castle O’Rooke 
crowned the precipice, grim and bare now that all the graceful 
greenery was cut away. ‘This was the spot chosen by its owner for 
his passionate pleading for Ethel’s promise to be his wife. Nor 
would he take her refusal, given almost as passionately, for earnest, 
and all the girl could say for the pain gnawing at her heart was: 
“Take me back to Aunt Maria; now please—at once.” 

So back they needs must go, Ethel flying swiftly ahead, the 
O’Rooke following almost gaily. “ Faint heart never won fair lady.” 
He felt the quarry was his; he, the O’Rooke would not have to sue 
in vain. 

The day had been sultry from the noontide hour, and now and 
then dark clouds crept up in overpowering gloom. ‘Ihe party had 
hastily rushed for the carriages, and Paul had his hands full making 
disposition of the guests. 

“ But how are you going home, if I take your seat?” cried a friend 
as Paul pushed him unceremoniously into the wagonette. 

“Oh, by the short cut across the Ford,” said Paul, waving his hand 
lightly. “I shall be home as soon as the rest of you.” 

“ By the Ford!” whispered a voice, drowned by a sudden roll of 
thunder; and aslight figure glided deep into the shadowy woods, ever 
nearer to the brawling torrent. 

Lord Glenville had lost sight of Ethel from the moment they 
re-entered the glade, and naturally supposed her safe with her aunt, 
whereas Paul had sent the old lady home at the first suspicious token 
in the heavens. He therefore, wroth with fate for throwing a thunder- 
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storm into his love-dream, collected the castle party and drove rapidly 
away. Paul, of course, believed Ethel to be with her lover, and 
doggedly completed his arrangements for the safety of the various 
members of the party. It was withasigh of relief that he saw the last 
carriage disappear ; he was left alone at last. 

By this time it was almost dark as night in the woods, and the path 
would have been difficult for any but a wonted foot to tread. The 
waters too were high at the Ford to-day. Still, Paul had crossed 
under more unfavourable conditions, he had not a moment’s fear of 
the undertaking. But as he stepped out of the woodlands, he paused. 
Surely his short-sighted eyes deceived him! Who was this standing 
on the edge of the torrent with arms outstretched towards him ? 

“ Ethel!” cried he. 

“Paul, I—I want my necklace!” cried she, white as a wraith, 
standing between him and the ford. 

He touched his breast pocket. “It’s safe where it is,” said he. 
“'You’ve no pocket. How can you carry it ?” 

But with lips white as the snow, urged by the voice of the torrent 
to boldness, Ethel found courage to persist. 

“Give it me. I zé// have it, Paul.” 

“Why?” said he, obstinately. ‘Be reasonable, Ethel. Even 
were I superstitious—it would not be for me to fear water with the 
necklace in my pocket !” 

He smiled as though in jest at the bare idea, but who was the 
whiter as he stood gazing into her face—Ethel or he? 

Neither saw the jagged lightning that tore the sullen clouds in fiery 
rifts, nor heard the thunder that for the nonce absorbed the voice of 
the torrent ; what were the furious elements to these two standing as 
it were on the brink of depths immeasurable, with nothing before the 
drifting crafts but hopeless shipwreck ? 

“‘T quite understood,” said Paul, making an effort to speak lightly, 
“why you would not allow Glenville to touch the beads. It is 
natural for one brought up in Aunt Maria’s atmosphere to accept her 
little superstitions, and I do not blame you, even though to me it 
seems a folly. But, since your lover—I mean,” he went on bravely, 
“the man you love is secure from all baleful influence pertaining to 
the necklace—I fail to see what you can want with it.” 

“Give it me, Paul! I implore you, give it me,” she cried wildly, 
putting out both her hands. 

He stepped back a little. “Ethel,” he said gravely, and yet so 
kindly, though the words came with such effort it seemed as though 
he scarce could draw breath to utter them: “ Ethel, why are you 
here? Why are you determined to have the wretched old beads ? Why 
do you dare to look at me like that—and you the promised bride 
of another man ?” 

The roar of the torrent drowned for the moment whatever words 
the girl might have uttered. Her horror of this swift-flowing current 
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grew to frenzy. She saw the glittering water snake-like writhe and 
creep above the rocky walls, its prison, and glide about the willows. 
and girt the beeches standing black in the gloom—and, was it dis- 
traught fancy that the slight hillock on which she stood with Paul was 
surrounded by the silver coils ? 

“ T am not like O’Rooke,” continued Paul, passionately, a strange 
tremor in his tone. “I do not laugh through life, love to-day, 
forget to-morrow ; and I have loved you years, Ethel, not days; why 
else do you suppose I have returned to this out-of-the-world region 
year by year? But I ought not to speak like this to you. Still— 
though this be our last meeting on earth, Ethel, you sha// hear me, 
and you sha// tell me why you leave him now and come to me—with 
that look in your eyes—that I—have—dreamed—and never thought 
to see—for me——” 

He paused, too intensely moved for further speech, his white 
haggard face turned towards her, his eyes commanding the truth from 
her lips, as though he had invoked the heavens to listen to her 
words. 

“Oh, Paul, Paul!” cried she, her voice scarcely audible above the 
roar of the persuasive waters. ‘“ Paul, Paul!” she held out her hands 
imploringly. “You stupid, dense, obtuse Paul! Did you not see, 
could you not see—I—lI could not bear his hand to touch me? It 
is you I love. Paul! Paul!” 

Who made that swift movement, swifter than that for which he had 
once so gravely reproved her? Certainly it was not Ethel. 


Later—how much later, who knows? Paul suddenly came to his 
senses, the woodlands had become a lake, the water was creeping up 
about their feet. 

“The mill-dam must have burst,” said he in his every-day practical 
tone. “It was rotten as paper you know, Ethel, but I’ve crossed the 
Ford when it was higher than this in spring and autumn, Are you 
afraid to try it to-day ?” 

“ Afraid ?” said she, uneasily ; ‘‘no—but ”—a look of dread came 
into her eyes as he pulled the boat across by the line, and stepped 
down into the swirling waters to hold it for her to enter. She 
stooped over him, snatched the necklace from his pocket, and threw 
it far into the stream. 

“Tt shall not drown you, Paul,” she cried! ‘Oh, Paul, my love!” 

And presently they stood safely on the other side, with love and 
sunshine in their hearts and all life’s happiness before them. 
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AHALYA BAEE. 


AN INDIAN QUEEN. 


plete eae seriarinhond the importance of India to all English 

people, it is to be feared few take interest enough in the details 
of its history to know, even by name, the high-souled, noble-hearted 
princess whose portraiture we would fain be permitted to place before 
the eyes of our readers. 

And yet the name of Ahalya Baee,* Queen of Mhysir, is one which 
ought never to be forgotten in Indian annals, for her reign formed an 
unique epoch in its history. Her own exemplary story is given at 
some length in the first volume of the ‘Memoir of Central India,’ by 
General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., K.S.I., one of the many first-rate 
men whom India has brought into prominence, and who himself ruled 
over the very region where Ahalya Baee held sway, and some pre- 
liminary notice of which may add interest to our narrative. 

In that part then of Central India where the great River Nerbudda 
flows westward to the Indian Ocean, into which it falls about 200 
miles north of Bombay, lies the province of Malwa. ‘The climate is 
mild—fit for the production of corn and wine; it has forests where 
grows the teak tree, affording the most durable of all timber, and where 
roam the antelope and various kinds of deer, but where roam also the 
tiger, the wolf, and the leopard, making those others their prey. 

But the tiger, the wolf, and the leopard were hardly more fierce 
than the men who by turns ruled and desolated that land about a 
hundred years ago, before the British occupation gave it peace and a 
settled government. 

The original inhabitants of the country were then under the 
dominion of the Mahrattas, than whom no Indian race was more fierce 
and warlike. None gave more trouble to the English when they first 
settled themselves in the country; but none, we may add, have been 
more faithful subjects and allies since they submitted to the British 
arms, about the time when our Queen was an infant in the cradle. 

But at the time whereof we speak, some forty years before 
Queen Victoria was born, the land of Malwa was in great misery. 
That period is still referred to by its people as “ The years of trouble.” 
Constant petty wars desolated the country ; the husbandman might sow, 
but he never could reckon that he should reap the harvest. One troop 
of lawless marauders followed another—in the language of one of their 
chiefs—“ like the waves of the sea.” In one town which had been 
taken by assault, the wells were found choked with the bodies of 
women who had thrown themselves down to escape a worse fate. 

* “Baee” is a term exactly answering to the Italian “donna”—a term 
of respect, but applicable to women of all ranks, 
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In the midst of a-state of things like this, one district, whose capital 
is Mhysir on the Nerbudda, enjoyed thirty years of peace and 
prosperity, protected by the wisdom and virtue of its ruler, the heroine 
of our tale, Ahalya Baee. 

Ahalya Baee was the wife of Khundee Row, Prince of Mhysir. 
He was killed in battle, leaving her, at thirty years of age, a widow 
with two children. Her son survived his father only nine months, 
and on his death, the queen-mother, as the usage of the country 
allowed, assumed the sovereignty. Her first act was to select the 
best of her husband’s followers—Tukagee Holkar—to command her 
armies, and to exercise very full powers as her substitute in the parts of 
her dominions most distant from the capital. It is to the credit of both 
that this man remained faithful and loyal to his royal mistress throughout 
her whole reign, a rare instance in eastern history. It is true that such 
was the general respect inspired by her character, that he would have 
incurred universal scorn had he attempted to rebel against her; but 
with an armed force at his command, and in the country where 
successful soldiers had so frequently risen to sovereignty, an ordinary 
woman in her position would have had little chance of holding her 
own against him had he attempted rebellion. 

The mainspring of Ahalya Baee’s conduct was a deep sense of 
responsibility to God for the welfare of her subjects. Her great object 
was by a just and moderate government to improve the condition of 
the country, and to promote the happiness of her people. 

She maintained but a small army, having no desire for conquest, 
but it sufficed to preserve the peace she longed for. 

It is not the practice of the tribe of Hindus to which Ahalya Baee 
belonged, to shut up their women in the Zenana, and accordingly she 
appeared constantly in public. She sat every day, for many hours in 
open court, hearing every complaint in person, and though continually 
referring causes to her ministers for settlement, she would be patient 
and unwearied in hearing any appeal made to herself. 

It appears extraordinary, says Sir John Malcolm, that any woman’s 
mental and bodily powers could be adequate to go through the labours 
Ahalya Baee imposed upon herself, and which, from the age of thirty 
to that of sixty, when she died, were unremitted. The hours gained 
from the affairs of the State were all given to acts of devotion and 
charity. ‘To use her own words she deemed herself answerable to 
God for every exercise of power: and when urged by her ministers 
to acts of extreme severity, she was wont to exclaim, “ Let us mortals 
beware how we destroy the works of the Almighty.” 

Nevertheless, when wickedness could not otherwise be checked, or 
the enormity of the crime called for it, she could nerve herself to the 
stern duty, from which her tender heart recoiled, and on some rare 
and exceptional occasions criminals suffered death at her command. 

An old and faithful servant of Ahalya Baee, who was living at the 
age of ninety, when Sir John Malcolm was in power in Central India, 
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showed him a minute account, which he had drawn up of the daily life 
of his mistress, whom he had revered as a saint. 

Ahalya Baee rose regularly before daybreak (which in lands lying 
near the equator means, with but slight variations, about 5 a.m.) to 
say her prayers, and perform the customary ceremonies. She then 
heard the sacred books of her faith read for a fixed period ; distributed 
alms, and gave food in person to a number of Brahmins. Her own 
breakfast was then served, and consisted always of vegetable diet, for 
although the rules of her tribe did not require it, she had forsworn 
animal food. Breakfast ended, she went again to prayers. Then 
followed a short repose, rising from which, she dressed herself, and at 
one or two o'clock, proceeded to hold her court for public business, 
and the administration of justice. This lasted till six in the evening. 
The next two or three hours were devoted to religious exercises and 
a frugal repast, and continued till eleven, when she retired to rest. 
She always wore the plain white garments of a Hindu widow (white 
being in that country the colour of mourning), and no ornament 
except a small necklace. 

The success of her internal administration was altogether wonderful. 
It seems to have been in some measure due to her own absolute 
disinterestedness. While other eastern rulers too often watch, with a 
greedy eye, such of their subjects as are growing rich, and take the 
first opportunity to despoil them, she was known to rejoice in the 
wealth and prosperity of all around her. Bankers, merchants, and 
cultivators flourished under her protection. She established regular 
and moderate assessment of revenue throughout her territories, and so 
well did she continue to satisfy all parties on this difficult point, that 
Sir John Malcolm found he had only to appeal to the precedent of 
her arrangements, to silence all opposition to his own. 

The correspondents of Ahalya Baee extended to the most remote 
parts of India. When the treasures of Holkar, the great Mahratta 
chief, came by inheritance into her possession, she is stated to have 
appropriated them to purposes of charity by the performance of a 
religious ceremony common with Hindus. Water is taken into the 
hand and mixed with some leaves of the ‘Toolsee-tree, while a 
Brahmin pronounces a prayer, and then sprinkled over the treasure, 
whatever it may be, considered by this act to be devoted to pious 
uses. 

Ahalya Baee expended considerable sums in sacred edifices at 
Mhysir. She built several forts, constructed difficult mountain roads, 
and built temples, wells, and resting-places for travellers throughout 
her territory ; and far to east, west, north and south in [ndia, similar 
good works were extended. She daily fed the poor, and on particular 
festivals gave entertainments to the very lowest classes. During the 
hot months of the year persons were stationed on the roads to supply 
travellers with water, and at the commencement of the cold season 
clothing was liberally distributed among her dependents, and to 
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infirm people. ‘The very beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and 
the fish of the river, shared in her compassion ; portions of food were 
allotted to them, and the peasant near Mhysir used to see his yoke of 
oxen stopped during their labour to be refreshed with water brought 
by a servant of Ahalya Baee; while fields she had purchased for the 
purpose, were covered with flocks of birds that had been—justly, as 
she would herself say—driven by the husbandmen from destroying 
the grain on which they depended for their own sustenance. 

Sir John Malcolm tells us that he once expressed to a very 
intelligent Brahmin a doubt as to the wisdom of expending the 
treasures of a state in such large gifts to Brahmins and in the 
erection of religious edifices in distant lands, but was well answered 
by the question, ‘Whether Ahalya Baee by spending double the 
money on an army that she did in charity and good works could have 
preserved her country for thirty years in a state of profound peace, 
while she rendered her subjects happy and herself adored?” Adding 
that: “ Among the princes of her own nation it would have been 
looked upon as sacrilege to have become her enemy, or indeed not 
to have defended her against any hostile attempts.” He concluded 
by saying that she was regarded by all, including the Nizam of the 
Deccan, and Tippoo Sultan in the same light, and Hindus and 
Mohammedans alike revered her. 

This admirable woman had heavy afflictions in her own family. 
Her son was of weak intellect, and when the premature death of his 
father raised him in early youth to the throne, his feeble brain 
developed a form of positive insanity. He delighted in acts of 
malicious cruelty, especially towards Brahmins, so venerated by his 
mother, who used to lament aloud her hard destiny in having a 
perfect demon for her son. His death was occasioned by an agony 
of terror, issuing in a paroxysm of raving madness, for having in a fit 
of passionate jealousy slain a man afterwards clearly proved to have 
been innocent. It is a confirmed belief among many natives of India 
that the spirits of the dead have power to seize upon and destroy the 
living. It was rumoured that the slain man had threatened the 
unhappy prince, that should he slay him he would take terrible 
vengeance ; and the prince himself, and all around him, believed he 
was haunted by the ghost of his victim, now—according to their 
horrible belief—become a demon. Ahalya Baee passed whole hours 
in tears and prayers, and sat day and night beside her afflicted son, 
believing that in his ravings she held communion with the demon 
who possessed him. She offered to build a temple to the dead man, 
to settle an estate upon his family if he would only quit her son! 
But all was in vain, and the unhappy boy soon died. 

Ahalya Baee had now but one child left—a daughter, Muchta 
Baee, married, and with one son. This boy, however, died, and his 
death was shortly followed by that of the father also. Then, in strict 
accordance with Hindu women’s ideas of honour, Muchta Baee 
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determined to burn herself with the corpse of her husband.* In vain 
her mother pleaded, casting herself in the dust before her, imploring 
her in God’s name not to leave her utterly desolate upon the earth. 

Muchta Baee, though an affectionate daughter, was on this point 
inexorable. ‘‘ You are old, mother,” she said, “a few years will end 
your pious life. My husband and my only child are gone, and when 
you follow I feel my life will be insupportable, but the opportunity for 
terminating it with honour will then have passed.” ‘The helpless 
mother, when she found all discussion unavailing, determined to 
witness the dreadful scene. She walked in the procession, and stood 
near the pile, supported by two Brahmins who held her arms, She 
remained tolerably firm till the first blaze of the flame made her lose 
all self-command ; and while her shrieks increased, the noise made by 
the exulting shouts of the immense multitude that stood around, she 
was seen to gnaw in anguish those hands she could not liberate from 
the grasp by which she was held. After some convulsive efforts, she 
so far rallied as to join in the ceremony of bathing in the Nerbudda 
when the bodies were consumed. She then retired to her palace, 
where for three days taking hardly any nourishment, she remained 
absorbed in grief, never uttering a word. When somewhat recovered 
from this state, she seemed to find consolation in building a monu- 
ment to the memory of those she lamented—a monument of which Sir 
John Malcolm says there are few modern temples of “ more beautiful 
and finished workmanship than this memorial of maternal love.” 

Ahalya Baee died in the year 1795 at the age of sixty, worn-out by 
care and fatigue. She is described as having never been handsome, 
but “with a heavenly light in her countenance.” She was rarely 
moved to anger, but when thoroughly roused to indignation by cruelty 
or crime, her looks struck terror into the hearts of the boldest. 

She appears to have been insensible to flattery. A Brahmin wrote 
a book in her praise, which she permitted him to read to her; but 
when it was ended, she commanded it to be thrown into the Nerbudda, 
saying she was “unworthy of such fine encomiums,” and took no 
further notice of the author. 

The facts that have been here related—for the most part in Sir 
John Malcolm’s own words—rest upon undoubted evidence, most 
carefully sifted by him, while some of Ahalya Baee’s contemporaries 
yet lived, and could be questioned. 

It is indeed a beautiful picture, and surely this Indian queen shall 
be among the number called from the east and from the west, from 
the north and from the south, to sit down in that kingdom of God of 
which it was not given her on earth to hear, but many of the highest 
laws whereof she was unconsciously fulfilling, and with whose spirit, 
unknowing of its source, her heart was so deeply imbued. 

* This horrible custom, the Suttee, as it was called, was later on put a 


stop to by the influence of that excellent Governor-General of India, Lord 
William Bentinck, in 1833. 




















LADY CECILIA’S EMERALDS. 
CHAPTER IX. 


OO the evening of the following day, Dr. North dined ex famille at 

the Dower House. From the head of the table Lady Cecilia 
beamed benignly upon her two favourites, scarcely less happy, in her 
unselfish sympathy, than the lovers themselves. Yet thoughts of the 
still unsolved mystery would from time to time arise unbidden in the 
mind of each of the three. 

That morning, Dr. North had held a long conference with his 
hostess, an interview from which Phcebe had been rigorously 
excluded. ‘The result of their plotting became apparent when, after 
the merest pretence at solitary wine-drinking, the doctor joined the 
two ladies in the drawing-room. 

“No tea for you to-night, if you please,” he said with calm authority, 
as he accepted a cup himself from the hands of his fiancée. Phoebe 
looked at him in surprise. 

“Oblige me by refraining for once,” he added with a smile. “I 
know it is asking a great deal of a lady.” 

“ But why ? I am so sleepy in the evenings since my illness, and 
tea always wakes me up.” 

“Exactly so; that is my reason for forbidding it you to-night—as 
your medical attendant, of course”—he added with a mischievous 
twinkle, as he met a glance of incipient rebellion. “I have a special 
reason for preferring drowsiness to vivacity in you to-night.” 

“ You talk in such riddles, it is useless to try to answer you,” began 
Phoebe with a charming pout. 

“Then don’t attempt it ; just sit down instead in this delightfully 
comfortable chair, and indulge your drowsiness while you listen to me.” 

The doctor led her as he spoke to a deep fauteuil, and established 
her in it, with her back to the lamps. Phoebe made a laughing appeal 
to her friend. 

** Lady Cecilia, won’t you protect me? Am I to be ordered about 
in this fashion in your very presence, without an effort on your part 
to save me from such tyranny ?” 

“You should have protected yourself better yesterday, my dear!” 
was Lady Cecilia’s comforting reply. 

“Now be a good girl,” resumed Dr. North, “and listen to me. 
Lady Cecilia has given me her permission to try a little scientific 
experiment this evening, if I can persyade you to give your consent 
also. You know that it was by my magic arts you used to sleep so 
well when you were recovering from your illness ?” 
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Phoebe gave a half doubtful, wondering assent. She had never 
been fully enlightened as to the details of her delirium and recovery ; 
she retained only a vague and dreamy remembrance of certain visits 
from her doctor, which always resulted in her falling asleep before he 
took his departure. 

“You have perfect confidence in me, Phoebe?” 

“T think I gave sufficient proof of that yesterday,” she whispered 
with a bright and blushing smile. 

“Then will you do exactly as I ask you, and leave yourself to my 
care, and to Lady Cecilia’s? More depends on your assent than you 
know of yet.” 

“Do as Dr. North asks, Phoebe,” interposed her friend. ‘I know 
all about it, and he has my full consent and approval. I shall be close 
beside you all the time.” 

Phoebe was bewildered, but submissive. ‘You are not going to 
vivisect me, I hope?” she said with arather frightened smile. “ Any- 
thing short of that I think I may promise to bear.” 

“You will have nothing worse to bear than a quiet sleep, of which 
not even a dream will remain. All we ask of you is to indulge this 
drowsiness which is so fast stealing over you already. Just let me 
look at your eyes.” 


Half an hour later, Phoebe lay sleeping in the depths of her chair, 
with a look of childlike repose upon her face which touched the heart 
of both the onlookers. 

“She is free from all her worries now, for the time at any rate,” 
whispered the physician-lover. ‘See how lightly she breathes! 
Speak to her, Lady Cecilia—softly! I want to know whether she 
hears you.” 

There was no response to the gentle call. 

“Louder! Louder still!” 

Not a shadow disturbed the placid face of the sleeper. 

“ Now watch! Phoebe!” 

The whisper was barely audible, yet it reached the spell-bound ears, 
and the sleeper’s lips moved slightly in answer. 

“You hear me speaking. Answer me!” 

“T hear you.” 

The words came slowly, and with a level monotonous intonation. 

“Then listen, and remember carefully what I say. You are to 
recollect that zo one—not even I myself—will ever be able to entrance 
you again without your full and free consent. Do you understand that ?” 

“T understand that.” 

“Nor will you ever in trance accept from anyone—not even from 
me—any suggestion which would be repugnant to you when awake. 
You will always retain full command of your own will, and power to 
refuse any suggestion you please. Is that clear to you?” 

* Quite clear.” 
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“You will have to give your deliberate assent to every command 
before obeying it. You hear me?” 

“You.” 

‘Will you now let me send you on a journey ?” 

“You may send me on a journey.” 

“Then first you must sleep again. Sleep!” 

The doctor passed his hand a few times slowly before the fast- 
closed eyes. ‘The breathing grew deeper, the face more mask-like ; 
not an eyelash stirred, as the girl lay back, absolutely motionless, 
against the cushions. 

“She is guarded securely now against all mischance,” whispered 
her lover to his hostess, ‘I would not trust even myself with a 
power so absolute as might be gained over a subject so sensitive, 
without such a safeguard as I have just given her. Scientific zeal is 
sometimes very reckless, not to say cruel, in its passion for experi- 
ment; but I have put temptation out of my way now,” he added 
with a smile. “In the present wax-like condition of her brain, the 
suggestions I gave will make an impression a lifetime cannot efface.” 

“Tt is a marvellous power!” Lady Cecilia had listened and 
watched with breathless interest. 

“Marvellous to the point of being incredible to all but eye- 
witnesses! It is the romance and fairyland of modern science, a 
power for good and for evil beyond all that our forefathers ever 
imagined of magic and witchcraft. But now we must return to our 
experiment. She is deeply entranced; now, if ever, we ought to 
succeed in ascertaining whether any such explanation as we imagine 
lies at the root of the mystery.” 

Dr. North seated himself again beside the sleeping girl, took her 
hand in his, and made a few passes. She stirred slightly, and her 
eyelids quivered. 

“‘T want you now to go back to the day when you last saw Lady 
Cecilia’s emeralds. Have you done so?” 

A faint “ Yes ” answered him. 

‘Where are they?” 

“In the drawer inside my wardrobe.” 

“‘ What are you doing at that drawer ?” 

There was no response; dark thoughts seemed to be slowly forcing 
their way upwards, the face lost its lovely peacefulness. ‘The doctor 
repeated his query. 

“ How come you to be at that drawer?” 

“T am getting Rupert’s watch.” 

The words fell slowly and unwillingly from the scarcely opened 
lips. ‘The doctor glanced significantly at Lady Cecilia. 

“‘ As I expected,” he whispered cautiously. “If she hid them at 
all, it was during the troubled night which probably followed her day 
in town.” 


He turned again to Phoebe. ‘“ You are coming with me now to 
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London to sell the watch.” He spoke slowly, in a tone of quiet 
authority. ‘ Now you are in the train. Now you have reached the 
terminus. Now, where are you ?” 

The troubled look grew yet more troubled. The girl moved 
restlessly in her chair ere she spoke. 

** How crowded the station is to-day! I wish that man would not 
stare at me so! How shall I ever get acab? Every one is piled 
with luggage ! ” 

“Here is a cab,” interposed the doctor. ‘Now you are safely in 
it ; where shall I tell the cabman to drive you ?” 

Then, in brief, disjointed phrases, Phoebe rehearsed the whole story 
of her day in London. From street to street, and from shop to shop, 
the doctor patiently led her on. It needed some little self-control to 
watch the evident misery of the sensitive spirit, as one disappoint- 
ment after another was encountered ; but the stake for which her lover 
was playing was too high to be sacrificed to a momentary compassion. 

At last the whole history of the long weary day was told. The 
watch and chain were sold, the notes placed in a registered envelope, 
a few hurried lines written and enclosed, the letter posted, the cab 
frugally dismissed, the omnibus taken, the park safely reached. ‘The 
two spectators of the little drama drew a breath of relief, as the 
troubled brow cleared a little, and the tired limbs seemed to sink 
exhausted on a seat. 

*“* How nice and quiet it is here! ‘The water looks so cool and 
pleasant after those hot, dusty streets. That’s a pretty little 
picture, the boy and his sailing-boat. I am glad I caught the mail ; 
Rupert will get the money now almost before he can look for it. My 
poor boy, I know how wretched he must have been, so far away, and 
all alone.” 

Presently she went through the motions of consulting her watch. 

“Time to start for the train,” she murmured, as she tried feebly to 
rise from her seat. ‘The doctor’s hand detained her. 

“Here you are at the station,” he remarked cheerfully. “ And 
here is the train ready waiting, get in now, and have a quiet sleep till 
you reach Merton.” 

He made a few passes, and Phoebe sank back into apparently 
dreamless slumber. 

Dr. North rose, and moved a little away. Lady Cecilia followed him. 

“Do you still think you will succeed ?” she asked anxiously. 

“Impossible to say. The crucial part of our experiment is still to 
come. My real difficulty will lie in connecting the dream-life with these 
waking memories—and there, if anywhere, will come the hitch _ Still, 
—she is an admirable subject. We will let her rest a little longer, 
and then try what can be accomplished.” 

“Ts all this really fatiguing to her, then?” 

“ Just as fatiguing as the reality. Only the end in view could justify 
the experiment.” 
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When again partially aroused, Phoebe’s face and voice showed that 
the rest had done her good, as the doctor led her carefully through 
the details of her arrival at the sleepy little station, the long drive 
through the dusky lanes, and her arrival at the Dower House. 

* No—no dinner, thank you, Harriet. I am not at all hungry. 
Only some tea, please ; and then I think I shall go to bed at once. 
London is so very tiring !” 

She smiled pleasantly at an imaginary maid as she took an empty 
cup from the doctor’s hand, and drank with great relish the invisible 
beverage. 

“Thank you. How good tea is when one’s head aches! Good- 
night, Harriet. Nothing more to night, thank you.” 

Dr. North’s voice trembled with suppressed excitement as he spoke 
again, accompanying his words with light soothing touches on her 
forehead and eyes. 

“You are in your own room now,” he whispered softly ; “‘ you have 
finished preparing for the night—you are in your own bed. All 
is quiet and dark. You are fallen asleep. Now you are soundly 
asleep.” 

Phoebe’s head sank back a little more heavily on the cushions ; her 
breaths grew longer, and the eyelids ceased to quiver. She made so 
sweet a picture, as she lay there in her unconscious helplessness, her 
delicate profile clearly relieved by the soft crimson of the velvet chair, 
that both lover and friend felt loth to mar the serenity of her repose 
by disturbing questions. But time was passing quickly, and they still 
stood only on the threshold of their enterprise. 

Lionel North’s heart beat fast as he gathered up all his energies for 
the critical moment. Lady Cecilia scarcely breathed as she listened 
to his next words, and watched the slow, monotonous passes 
accompanying them. 

“You are dreaming now,” he said deliberately and emphatically. 
“Your dream is growing more vivid every moment. Now you speak 
aloud ; you are going to tell me your dream.” 

The girl’s breathing quickened suddenly ; her colour came and 
went, she moved restlessly, and uttered short convulsive sounds. Her 
lover kept his eyes firmly riveted on the quivering eyelids, and Lady 
Cecilia fe/¢ that he had summoned up every power of his being to 
compel obedience to his will. As the moments went by, it grew more 
and more distressing to watch the increasing misery depicted on the 
face of the sleeper. 

“You are suffering terribly in your dream,” said the doctor presently. 
“Tf you only tell me your dream, I shall be able to help you.” 

Suddenly Pheebe clutched at his hand and grasped it with a force 
he could scarcely have believed possible to her slender fingers. 

“Save me! save me!” she almost shrieked. 

‘Save you from what ?” 

“T don’t know. I can see nothing. All is blackness of darkness. 
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But listen to those footsteps! Hark what crowds are rushing up the 
stairs! ‘Thousands of people round my bed! Oh, if I could only see 
them! How they tramp about the room! And still more and more 
every minute. And I am helpless, all in the dark! I must see 
them! I zwié// see them!” 

With a convulsive effort Phoebe sat upright in the chair and forced 
her eyelids apart. But the straining eyeballs saw nothing of the scene 
actually before her, the fixed gaze rested on visions apparent to her 
alone. 

** How dark it is,” she gasped shudderingly. ‘See! look! what 
is it?” 

*T don’t quite know,” said the doctor in a matter-of fact tone. “I 
can’t see it very plainly ; look again, and tell me exactly what you see.” 

“ Why, shadows, of course! Can’t you see them? Such crowds 
of shadows—all vague, all dark and misty—look how they come 
trooping in at the door? Now they are crowding round the bed, now 
they are beginning to search the room. What can they want? And, 
oh, how strange that shadows should walk so heavily! their footsteps 
are deafening me!” 

The doctor laid a soothing hand on her throbbing forehead, and 
spoke in a reassuring tone. 

“ Don’t be frightened ; sadows can’t possibly hurt you, you know. 
And they won’t stay much longer now. What do you think they 
want ?” 

His touch quickly quieted her excitement ; after a minute she spoke 
more calmly, and in a cautious whisper. 

“IT know now who they are and what they want! All those 
people I saw in London to-day have followed me down here, and 
they are looking for Lady Cecilia’s emeralds. What shall I do? 
there are thousands and thousands more to come, and some one of 
them will surely find the necklace. ‘They can’t a// miss it! What 
should 1 do if it were to be lost?” 

Lionel North breathed fast. Success or failure hung on the issue 
of the next few minutes, 

“If I were you I should put the necklace somewhere else,” he said 
quietly. ‘See, Iam sending all those tiresome shadows away ; there’s 
not a single one left now. Can’t you think of a safe place to hide it 
now they are gone?” 

With a sudden effort Phoebe rose to her feet. ‘‘ Yes—yes,” she 
whispered rapidly. ‘I can’t keep the horrid thing in my room any 
longer. ‘The footsteps will come back in a minute if I keep it here! 
I must get it at once!” 

The doctor signed to Lady Cecilia to give him a gold necklet she 
was wearing, and put it into Phoebe’s groping hand. 

“ Here is the necklace, quite safe, you see! Now let us hide it 
quickly before the shadows come again. Where shall we put it ?” 
“It must go back again in Lady Cecilia’s room.” 
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“Of course it must. Now we are in her room, where shall we 
hide it?” 

There was no reply. Phoebe looked around with a confused 
expression, and made an attempt to free herself from Dr. North’s 
detaining hand. 

“We shall have to let her go to your room in reality,” he whispered 
to Lady Cecilia. ‘The lost dream gets more vivid, and she no 
longer implicitly accepts my suggestions.” 

He released the captive hand. Phoebe stood irresolute for a 
minute ; then she seized a lighted candle from a table near, and 
walked swiftly and firmly to the door, closely followed by the two 
conspirators. With an unfaltering footstep she crossed the hall, 
mounted the stairs, and traversed the corridor leading to Lady 
Cecilia’s apartments. But when she had gone a few steps into the 
bedroom, she halted suddenly, and a look of painful bewilderment 
replaced her former expression of steady resolution. She faltered, and 
gazed around her in evident distress. 

Dr. North, watchful of her every breath, led her gently to an arm- 
chair and placed her in it. 

“Sleep,” he said—and at the authoritative word she lay back at 
once in unconscious slumber. ‘Then he turned hurriedly to his 
companion, 

“There is something wrong about the room! Some alteration in 
the furniture, perhaps? She is evidently at fault—thrown off the 
scent by some difference between this and the former aspect ci the 
room, most likely.” 

Lady Cecilia looked puzzled. 

“‘ Nothing has been altered so far as I can remember. Only, of 
course, the bed would be stripped, and the furniture covered, while I 
was away.” 

“We must have it so again—and quickly ! ” 

Lady Cecilia rang twice—the signal for Thorpe’s attendance. In 
a few hurried words she explained to the astonished maid what was 
wanted. ‘Thorpe hastened away, and returned in a few minutes laden 
with a pile of holland covers, With the energetic help of her 
mistress, the room was speedily transformed. ‘The bed was stripped 
of its coverings, blankets and bed-spread were folded in a pile in the 
middle of the mattress, and the furniture was hastily swathed in 
holland wrappings. 

Then they extinguished all the lights except the candle which 
Pheebe had brought from the drawing-room. The doctor slightly 
aroused his subject, led her again to the doorway, and replaced the 
candle in her hand. He was white now with mingled hope and fear. 

“‘ If only the chain has not snapped,” he muttered to himself as he 
looked at the mask-like face of the sleep-walker. “ If only this should 
prove the clue she had lost ! ” 

He made a few reverse passes, and breathed freely again as he saw 
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his subject’s face gradually resume the look of steady resolve it had 
worn on first entering the apartment. The missing link had been 
found. 

Fora moment Pheebe stood looking around her as though in search 
of a hiding-place, then with a sudden, swift movement, turned and 
left the room, the doctor following closely. A few steps brought her 
to her own bedroom ; she entered it, hurriedly caught up a little case 
from her toilet-table, and returned to Lady Cecilia’s room, almost 
before that lady and Thorpe had recovered from the surprise of her 
sudden exit. 

She placed her candle on a small bedside table, and took from the 
case she had fetched a sharp pair of scissors. ‘Then she knelt down 
by the bed and narrowly examined the upper mattress. After a little 
search, she apparently discovered some private mark of her own, for 
she proceeded carefully to remove the binding at the edge of the 
mattress till she had made an opening large enough to admit her 
hand. She removed a handful of the horsehair stuffing, felt carefully 
around the little cavity, and drew out of it a little roll of cambric, 
through the transparent texture of which the eager onlookers caught 
the gleam of gold and gems. She unrolled the dainty handkerchief, 
and gazed for a moment on the emeralds with a little perplexity in her 
expression. ‘Then a look of comprehension flitted over her face ; she 
quietly placed beside the emeralds the golden necklet she still held 
tightly clasped in her left hand, and restored the little packet to its 
hiding-place. ‘The spectators were far too much interested in watching 
the curious scene to interfere with her movements. ‘The exquisite 
neatness with which the binding was replaced on the mattress, awoke 
real enthusiasm in the bewildered Thorpe. She turned to her mistress 
with an almost awe-struck whisper of admiration. 

“J couldn’t have done it like that with my eyes open, my lady! 
And to think of that poor lamb doing it in her sleep! ” 

“You have lost two necklaces now, instead of one!” 

Dr. North laughed gleefully, though softly, as he looked at his 
hostess with eyes dancing with delight, the delight not only of the 
lover who had cleared his mistress’s fair fame from every shadow of 
suspicion, but of the scientific explorer who had carried a difficult and 
doubtful experiment to a triumphant conclusion. Phcebe was still 
engaged on her needlework. 

“‘ Why did she hide both the necklets? I can’t understand that ?” 
asked Lady Cecilia in an eager undertone. 

“ Just one of those freaks which crop up in these abnormal brain 
conditions, and can neither be foreseen nor explained. Probably she 
unconsciously recognised the second necklet as yours, and had some 
confused impression that she was responsible for the safe-keeping of 
both.” 

Her task was ended. Phcebe minutely scrutinised her handiwork, 
as if to satisfy herself that no trace of disturbance could be detected. 
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Then she again sought the private mark by which she had been 
guided. 

“How on earth does she recognise the place?” asked her 
astonished friend. “I can see absolutely nothing.” 

* Another marvel! Her vision in trance is so much more acute 
than are our blunted faculties that the ‘point de repére’ which is 
sufficient for her is quite invisible to us.” 

“Will you not wake her now?” 

** Not here; it would be too much of a shock to her. I shall take 
her back to the drawing-room, and let her awake where she first lost 
consciousness. And there must be no more excitement for her to- 
night, please. We must keep all this to ourselves till we have decided 
how best to break the good news to her.” 


CHAPTER xX. 


THREE days later, Lady Cecilia Merton gavea little luncheon party. 
No ladies were included in the invitations, which, contrary to custom, 
were sent in Lady Cecilia’s own handwriting. All these invitations, 
somewhat to Phcebe’s surprise, for it was close upon Christmas Day, 
and the notice very short, were accepted. Lord Merton, mystified by 
an urgent summons, somewhat reluctantly agreed to run down from 
town for the afternoon ; that eminent detective, Mr. Weston, delibe- 
rately broke half-a-dozen engagements in order to obey Lady Cecilia’s 
entreaty ; the Rev. Leighton Lee and Dr. North completed the party. 

Pheebe herself felt strangely expectant and excited. For three days 
past a subtle air of elation and mystery had surrounded her on all 
sides. ‘Thorpe, solemnly bound over to silence, hovered mysteriously 
around her with a host of unaccustomed little attentions. Lady 
Cecilia went about her usual employments with an air of triumphant 
satisfaction, delightful but bewildering te behold. Her lover indulged 
himself in endless allusions to a rapidly approaching wedding-day, and 
chuckled irreverently at the smallest allusion to the barrier which still 
separated him from that event. 

What did it all mean? Phcebe longed to know, but feared to ask, 
lest the hopes which were springing up so fast in’ her heart should 
prove delusive after all. As to the hypnotic experiment, its success 
or failure, no one would vouchsafe her the smallest enlightenment. 
Instinctively she knew that the little luncheon-party would prove the 
occasion for which all around her seemed waiting, and she possessed 
her soul in patience. 

Lord Merton and Mr. Weston travelled by the same train, and 
drove to the house together. 

“*T wonder what my sister means by this sudden freak ?” remarked 
the elder man as they neared the Dower House. ‘“ Have you any 
idea?” 
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“‘ Lady Cecilia did not vouchsafe me any explanation in her note, 
but I can’t help hoping some new light has been thrown on the 
jewel story, which will tend to exculpate the very interesting young 
lady to whom she is so much attached.” 

“ Humph! you are more confiding than I am. If my sister had 
not been so absurdly infatuated about that girl, we should long ago 
have had a complete chain of evidence against her.” 

“On that point we will agree to differ, my lord,” politely replied 
the detective, and the subject dropped. 

The lunch was a merry one; Lady Cecilia’s gay abandon of 
manner infected her guests as if by magic. Not the slightest 
allusion was made by any one to any special reason for their meeting ; 
but the subtle excitement of the two conspirators speedily communi- 
cated itself to the new-comers. Even Lord Merton soon ceased to 
regret the meeting of directors he had so reluctantly missed, and not 
a thought of his broken appointments haunted the busy detective. 
Dr. North and Leighton Lee vied amiably with each other in 
supporting their hostess’s evident desire for a merry meal. Phoebe 
alone sat silent, except when specially enticed into joining the 
laughter and fun around her. 

Luncheon over, Lady Cecilia Merton led the way to her own 
sitting-room. ‘There she established her guests comfortably in: easy 
chairs, but she elected to sit in her usual chair at the large writing- 
table which occupied the centre of the room, and she placed Phoebe 
by her side. 

This arrangement imparted a touch of not unintentional formality 
to the little assemblage, and all felt that the object of their imperative 
summons was now to be made clear. -Of the four men who sat 
facing the two women, two were puzzled and a shade uncomfortable ; 
the third keenly interested and sympathetic ; the fourth, so driven by 
conflicting currents of pride, joy, love, and anxiety, that only the 
most resolute self-control enabled him to watch the proceedings in 
silent patience. 

Lady Cecilia’s merry mood was now replaced by a certain stateli- 
ness, which well became her fine presence; and when, after a 
moment’s silence, she began to speak, her tones were clear and 
measured. 

“First, let me thank you, one and all, for your presence here 
to-day ; it was very kind of you to come at such short notice. But I 
feel confident that not one of you will regret having made the effort 
when you hear what good cause I had for asking your company to-day. 
I know you will all rejoice to hear that my emeralds have been found.” 

Phoebe uttered a sharp cry of joy. Lady Cecilia turned to her 
with a glance of mingled sympathy and warning. She took the girl’s 
cold and trembing fingers in her own, and drew the slender figure 
nearer to her side, while a confused hubbub of congratulations filled 
the room. 
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“You will all, I know also,” she resumed, “rejoice with Miss 
Marsdale and myself in the clearing up of a most painful problem. 
You, Merton, will, I hope, have your mind set a little more at rest as 
to my own perspicacity and discernment of character.” She smiled 
mischievously, but affectionately, at her brother as she spoke. ‘ And 
you, Mr. Lee,”—she turned graciously to the rector—“ will, I know, 
have special reason to rejoice that Miss Marsdale’s name has been so 
speedily cleared ! ” 

Leighton Lee bowed with graceful ease of manner. 

“You do me only justice, Lady Cecilia! Both as a man and as 
a pastor, I offer Miss Marsdale my most heartfelt congratulations.” 

“You, Mr. Weston,” went on their hostess, “ will be glad to know 
that your professional acumen did not mislead you as to Miss 
Marsdale’s innocence, and also that a solution suggested by you in 
the first place, has proved to be the true one. As for Dr. North ””— 
she turned to her favourite with her brightest smile—“as it is to his 
skill and ingenuity that we owe the unravelling of the plot, I am 
going to ask him now to relate to you in detail the steps by which he 
attained his end.” 

Dr. North was a ready and a picturesque speaker, and his little 
audience listened with the keenest interest to the tale he told: but 
none with such all-absorbing intentness as the young girl who, with 
parted lips and straining eyes, hung upon his every word. From 
time to time, in the interest of the story, all eyes were turned upon 
Pheebe’s face, yet she saw no one but the speaker; had thousands 
been watching her, she would have known no difference. 

When the doctor reached the point of naming the actual 
hiding-place in Lady Cecilia’s room, he paused and looked interroga- 
tively at their hostess. She answered his look by rising from her 
chair. 

“Thank you, Dr. North. Now, gentlemen all, follow me, if you 
please. Come, Phcebe!” She led the way upstairs to her own 
room, where they found Thorpe already in attendance. ‘“ Now, 
Pheebe,” she said merrily, as she led the trembling girl into the room, 
““T promise to give you whatever you like to ask for a wedding 
present—should you ever by chance require such a thing—if you can 
remember where you have put that necklace.” 

But Phoebe was far past words. She could only shake her head in 
reply, with a little tremulous laugh. 

“Then it is evidently not always true that those who hide can find ! 
Dr. North, Thorpe, and I, are all of us wiser than you—the guiltless 
thief. Thorpe, give me a pair of scissors.” 

Five minutes later, the two necklets were again in the safe keeping 
of the iron-bound jewel-box, and Pheebe, half-laughing, half-crying, 


was the centre of a little group of eager questioners. 
* * 


* * * 


“Miss Marsdale, will you accept my most sincere regrets and 
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apologies for the wrong I confess I did you in my thoughts? I 
heartily beg you to forgive me.” 

“T do forgive you, Lord Merton.” 

Pheebe spoke with gentle dignity, and her face was beautiful indeed 
in its glow of radiant happiness as she stood in Lady Cecilia’s drawing- 
room beside her friend. 

“You had good cause to think as you did,” continued Pheebe. 
“‘ Appearances were so strongly against me, that I could hope for 
confidence only from those who knew me well.” 

“You are far too lenient to me,” said Lord Merton in real contrition. 
“ Tt is a lesson I shall never forget.” 

‘Say no more, I beg of you, Lord Merton.” 

He bowed low over the hand she extended. 

“ Fortunately, my sister was wiser than I ; otherwise, I should find 
it still harder to forgive myself.” 

“Miss Marsdale will not need to be assured in so many words 
that, among all the many friends who will rejoice over this triumphant 
vindication, zone will rejoice more sincerely or deeply than I.” 

The young rector’s voice was exquisitely modulated, and affectionate 
sympathy beamed softly and eloquently from his eyes as he advanced 
gracefully with outstretched hand. Yet Phoebe’s tone was ungrate- 
fully cold as she answered him. : 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Lee, if I remind you how wide the difference is 
between the man who honestly believes a woman guilty of an offence, 
and says so plainly—and the man who, while professing belief in her 
innocence, declines to espouse her cause out of fear of unpleasant 
consequences to himself!” 

She turned proudly away from his proffered hand ; and, for once 
in his life, Leighton Lee found no suitable reply at command. 

“To you, Mr. Weston,” she said gratefully, “I owe a debt of 
gratitude. You were a complete stranger to me, yet you believed my 
word, and your belief did more than I can tell you to uphold me during 
the dark days of my trouble.” 

She shook hands warmly with the detective. ‘Then she looked at 
the doctor, hesitated, and stood silent. 

‘“* Have you no word of thanks, Phoebe, for the one who has done 
so much to help you?” Lady Cecilia Merton’s eyes were dancing 
with mischief through fast-welling tears. Phoebe shook her head with 
a shy smile. 

“T have no words good enough for him,” she said softly. 

“ Then you must give him something more valuable than words,” 

Lady Cecilia took the girl’s hand and laid it in that of Lionel North. 

“Take her, doctor!” she said, with a smile at the bystanders. 
“You have fairly earned her! On that point we must all be agreed.” 
Jessie LEETE. 





















































IL RE GALANTUOMO. 


A TRIFLING incident has just carried me back to days long gone 
by; days which for me were happy ones ; days over which the 
golden haze of pleasant memories lies softly gleaming. 

Life was easier then than now—here in Italy as elsewhere—and 
many are they besides myself who look back to the time of the Re 
Galantuomo with regret. His noble, true-hearted son treads loyally 
in his father’s steps, it is true, but there are shadows over the fair land 
of Italy projected from afar, and which no yearning wish nor manly 
effort can dissipate. 

But, amid regrets for the past, cares for the present and uncertainty 
for the future, the Italians are still true to the memory of their great 
king. Let the name Vittorio Emanuele be but spoken, a hundred 
tongues are ready to take up the theme and add their mite of praise 
and their sigh of regret to the praise; a regret that has never ceased 
to be lavished upon the memory of their-hero, 

In one of my rambles into the country around Carrara, I, the other 
day, overtook a peasant upon the road, and, as is my wont, entered 
into conversation with him. I have always held it as a rule, and my 
experience has proved: to me its truth, that if you want to get at the 
real character of a nation you must seek for it out of the saloons and 
drawing-rooms in which “ society” congregates. All is stereotyped 
there, and you may as well make to yourself an idea of general life 
from the hotels at which you put up, as from the upper ten thousand 
who, more or less, resemble each other in all civilised nations. 

My peasant and myself, therefore, sat down to rest under the shade 
of a knot of olives, and, after lighting the cigar I offered him, he 
commenced, as his class usually do, talking of his soldier-days. 

He had been wounded in the leg at the taking of Rome ; had been 
laid up in hospital, and there had been visited by Victor Emanuel. 
Like dozens of his wounded comrades, he had been spoken to by the 
warrior-king who made the round of the wards, not as a sovereign, 
but as the true father of his people: speaking a kindly word to each ; 
comforting one, encouraging another, the light of sympathy upon his 
honest, brown Piedmontese face, and his hand ever ready to grasp 
that of a brave man in cordial recognition. 

For never was man or monarch endowed with a truer and finer 
sense of “tact” than was Victor Emanuel. He knew at once what 
was the rightful word to say and said it: he knew at a glance what 
was the kindest thing to do and did it. 

My casual friend talked of that interview with his sovereign with a 
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fervour mingled with affectionate reverence that did my heart good 
to hear. 

As he spoke the tears gathered in his eyes. I am not ashamed to 
say that they welled up also in mine. His words found echo in my 
own heart, and this, I suppose, was the secret. 

No one in all Italy ever thinks of calling the late king anything but 
“Vittorio ;” “ William,” or “ Victoria,” in the mouth of a peasant 
would savour of either ignorance, or something worse: in the mouth 
of the Italian of even the lowest standing, “ Vittorio” savours of 
devotion alone. On coming over to settle in Italy I had been asked 
if I wished to be presented to his Majesty, and upon my replying in 
the affirmative, Count Castiglione, then Grand Master of the Horse, 
said he would do all that was needful in the matter and let me know 
in due season. 

The capital had just been transferred to Florence, but Turin was 
still the usual residence of the King. 

A week or two passed without my hearing anything more about the 
affair, and I was beginning to think that the Count had forgotten all 
about it, when one afternoon under the porticos of Piazza Castello I 
met him. “ That’s all right,” he said (he spoke English as well as I). 
“T will present you to his Majesty at once, if you like.” 

“ But ” I began. 

“ Never mind the buts. Come along. ‘The King is in the riding- 
house, and will receive you without ceremony.” 

We turned into the Via della Zecca and entered the courtyard of the 
royal stables. 

Up a staircase to the left, across an ante-chamber, into an office. 
Here the Count left me for a moment. 

“All right,” he said on re-entering. (It was his favourite 
expression.) 

I followed him through one or two rooms and then we entered a 
species of smoking-den, one side of which was entirely glazed in, and 
looked into the riding-school. Through this gigantic window his 
Majesty could see his favourite horses being exercised without being 
incommoded by dust, and, if he chose, without being seen from 
without. 

There sat Victor Emanuel in a big arm-chair, a red St. Bernard 
dog at his feet, and a photographic album on his knees. 

The presentation took place. I was honoured with a genial smile, 
followed up by a kindly remark upon his liking for the English. 

He pointed to a seat opposite. I took it. 

Then began what was as near a conversation as anything can be 
between a reigning sovereign and an unofficial gentleman. His 
Majesty spoke in French. He asked me if I intended remaining in 
Italy altogether, and on my saying yes, inquired if I understood 
Piedmontese. I expressed my regret at not knowing more than a 
word or two, picked up here and there. He made me repeat them, 
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and smiled broadly at my mangled pronunciation. ‘“Cerea” and 
“sciavo” were two of the words, I remember; words heard at all 
times and hours in the mouth of high and low—the former signifying 
adieu, the latter your servant. 

“Well, you must learn Piedmontese, you must learn it,” laughed 
the King. 

The interview must have lasted about half an hour. I was marched 
to the window to have a look at the horses being exercised. Then, 
with a kindly smile and a warm shake of the hand I was dismissed. 

I left the room deeply impressed with the simple, yet most royal 
manner of his Majesty. He was charming, and knew how to set one 
at ease at once. But I should pity the person, who, presuming upon 
his affability, should show even the shadow of presumption or 
familiarity. For such as delight in upholstery I will add that this 
favourite retreat of the king was small, the walls and furniture covered 
with chintz, moss-rosebuds upon a grey ground; the floor laid with 
magnificent bear-skins. The furniture itself consisted in a deep divan, 
a few comfortable chairs, a carved cabinet—ivory and pear-wood—a 
centre table laden with photos and albums, and a few richly-framed 
engravings upon the walls. In one corner lay a heap of newspapers 
and envelopes of letters that had evidently been recently flung there. 

Not very long afterwards I left Turin and went to pass a few 
months in Sardinia. Nearly two years passed before I had the 
honour of again being spoken to by his Majesty. Yet his first 
question on seeing me was—“ Well, have you learned Piedmontese 
by this time?” 

It was a proof of a marvellous memory to have connected the 
features of a person spoken to but once with a remark made so long 
back. Of course the incessant exercise of having to class the 
numberless faces which appear and vanish upon a sovereign’s thorny 
path bears its fruit, but still I am of opinion that few royalties possess 
the faculty to as high a degree as did Vittorio Emanuele di Savoia. 
Several other instances of his remembering individuals as insignificant 
as myself have been related to me by those whose office brought them 
into contact with him daily. 

To know what Victor Emanuel really was—to learn what Italians 
really think of him—how they regret him—you must mingle with all 
classes and get them to chat freely about him. ‘They love doing so 
to a sympathising listener. 

History will register him as among the bravest of soldiers; those 
who enjoyed his intimacy will cite him as an able statesmen; the 
people will tell you that he never refused either aid or comfort to 
those who deserved and sought. 

As long as Italy remains a nation, and Italian a language, 
the tongues of a grateful people will utter the words “RE 
GALANTUOMO ” with affection and respect. 
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SAINT BEDE WENT A-HAYMAKING. 
By CoNsTANCE COTTERELL, 


Y Saint Bede!” 

It was Lake’s favourite oath, for he said Saint Bede was a 
dear old gertleman who got far less than his due, so he had become 
the leader of a little set who swore by the Saint, and wrote poems in 
his honour, and kept all his anniversaries, and read him—never. 

“ By Saint Bede,” Lake said, and took one more look in the long 
glass, “ there never was a better make-up.” 

He stuck his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, and turned 
round to face Benham. 

**T don’t know you in this humour,” Benham said. 

He was a serious man. He seemed to have invested all his laughs, 
and only to draw a cheque on great occasions, certainly not when 
Lake chose to make an ass of himself by dressing up as a commanpei 
to go out haymaking. 

“You’ve known me in many humours,” Lake answered, “ but this 
is reality. What in this world zs real but the woods and meadows 
and—and the wild beasts and things? Is Latin or Greek real? 
Dead languages that you have to grub up and galvanise and keep 
alive with midnight oil. Are professions real? Sitting in an office, 
doing nothing or plotting against other people’s purses. Are balls 
and dinner-parties real? Gaslight, powder, paint, and false good- 
humour! Is there anything real?” 

Benham sat against the edge of the dressing-table with his hands in 
his pockets. He had a single eyeglass, a thing that Lake detested, 
and he stuck it in now and looked his friend in the face. 

“A good stream and a May-fly are real,” he remarked, “ and why 
you can’t come with me to-day, Heaven only knows!” 

“Yes, they’re real too—in a way,” Lake admitted as he arranged 
his hair a little more untidily. 

“In what way aren’t they ?” 

“Well, fishing is a recognised way for our class to kill time. So, 
you see, it’s a convention too and quite unreal.” 

“If you want to be vea/,” said Benham in the cold clear tones 
Lake sometimes thought brutal, “why do you go masquerading in 
those clothes? Go and haymake as yourself, not as a dressed-up 
idiot.” 

“ Ah,” Lake sighed, “that is the sacrifice, the offering-up of itself, 
artificiality has to make to reality. If I went as myself, none of those 
haymakers would show me his real self. They’d cringe to me or defy 
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me, according to the state of their political darkness. As it is, I shall 
just be another haymaker ; a silent man perhaps ; a man from another 
county (I thought of passing as Irish, only there’s sure to be a dozen 
Irish there), and I shall see them as they are. ‘They will use words, 
good old words ‘the quality’ is never lucky enough to hear; they 
will arrange themselves in artistic untaught attitudes; they will be 
themselves, and whether it is Arcadian simplicity or brutish ignorance 
it will at least be real, and for once I shall éowch nature, actually have 
my hand on her, and feel the blood pulsing through her veins!” 

He had come close to the dressing-table as he spoke, his face aglow 
with his thoughts. All at once Benham’s hand lay upon his 
shoulder, and Benham’s eyes looked into his. 

“If you weren’t such a terrible poet, Saint Bede, one could be very 
fond of you,” he said. 

But even as he looked and spoke, the old reserve, half contemptuous, 
half weary, had settled down again. 

“ Don’t forget Wednesday’s ball and Lady Cicely,” he said, and his 
hand fell away, and he leaned over and struck a match on the back 
of the looking-glass to light his pipe which had gone out. 

“What is Lady Cicely to me? A girl I’ve never seen !” 

“They say she’s very real, anyhow, and as reality’s your game 
at present ‘a 

** How can she be real, brought up as she’s been, and making her 
nightly round of parties in the season? My dear fellow, the thing’s 
impossible. Never speak to me of her again.” 

* All I know is, when Harford asked you down to this coming-of- 
age ball, and you knew you'd see his cousin, Lady Cicely there, you 
accepted at once.” 

Saint Bede swung round on his way out. “It’s my daily prayer,” 
he said half seriously, “that I may some day make up my mind on 
some subject, however unimportant, and never change it!” 

So saying, he went out, laughing back at solemn Benham from the 
door, and betook himself to Farmer Green to be engaged for the hay- 
making. As he went he pictured himself in his mind’s eye, his blue- 
and-white spotted necktie, his waistcoat with pearl buttons, his hob- 
nailed boots, his corduroy trousers, so carefully rubbed and dirtied 
and tied under the knee with a bit of string, the whetstone slung on 
his back, and the inimitable hat on his head, and assured himself that 
his make-up was unassailable. He even imagined Farmer Green 
turning him away for a vagabond on the face of him. 

But it so happened that Farmer Green was in want of men. He 
was an old-fashioned man, who liked old ways, and set his face 
against all new machinery, and so by-and-by Lake found himself 
turned out into a field of grass with a scythe in his hand and some 
half-dozen men around him whose clothing certainly was not in the 
least like his own. Mowing he could not manage, and he was soon 
drafted off into another field where men and women were turning the 
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grass that had been cut on Saturday. He fell very much in love 
with his pitchfork. It seemed to him so entirely primeval. 

He worked happily on for some time, telling himself this hot sun 
pouring on his back was the sun the Sicilian peasants worked under 
long before Labour Associations and Parish Councils and all the 
latter-day things he hated had been invented. ‘The other haymakers 
had their jokes among themselves, jokes he could not so much as 
begin to understand, much to his annoyance, but he felt so thoroughly 
one with them, so entirely a haymaker at heart and in his essence 
that he did not feel himself out of it. His teeth were set on edge 
by the women in hot second-hand clothes, just out of fashion and 
worn to somebody else’s shape. ‘The men’s clothes too, he thought, 
were utterly unsuitable. ‘There was one girl, he noticed, only she 
was a long way off from him, who was ideally dressed for a hay- 
maker. She wore a big sun-bonnet, her flowered cotton gown was 
drawn through the placket holes, and her blue-and-white striped skirt 
showed gaily beneath. ‘That girl and himself, he decided, were the 
only two people dressed in character. 

But by-and-by the eminently suitable and characteristic boots be- 
gan to hurt his feet. He toiled on, but every moment the image of 
his own comfortable boots loomed larger before him, while he was 
always having to stop working to mop his face and neck, though, 
after a hard week’s rowing, he had thought he was in training for 
anything. At last the dinner sent from the farm appeared in the 
distance, and he sank thankfully on the bank under the chestnut- 
trees at the top of the field, and drank what seemed to him at the 
first draught nectar, at the second, passable beer, at the third, very 
poor stuff indeed. 

He tried to talk to the man next him, but he was not in the 
least interested in anything the man liked, and the man did not of 
his own accord lead off into intellectual subjects, and Lake became 
painfully aware that his own accent was a totally different thing from 
any accent there, and that they all looked rather askance at him. 

“ Broken-down gent ?” the man said at last with a sidelong look. 

“By Saint Bede, no!” Lake replied with unnecessary indig- 
nation. 

“‘No offence,” the man said rather surlily, and moved away. With 
the instinct of all animals, human or otherwise, he hated an intruder. 

Lake happened to turn his head, and caught half of a laughing eye 
under the sun-bonnet. Undoubtedly she was laughing at him. ‘This 
led him to look at her. He noticed that she sat a little apart from 
the others, and that they seemed rather shy of speaking to her. Some 
village scandal, his ready imagination supposed, centering round the 
most beautiful girl. And immediately his poetic soul was afire. How 
brutal these people could be! 

When she had finished her dinner she took a little book out of her 
pocket and began to read. One by one, the others all got up and left 
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her there. One little girl as she passed, Lake saw, smiled at her and 
she smiled back. He liked that little girl, though her shabby-fine 
velveteen bodice and the cotton dahlias in her hat were lamentably 
wrong in a haymaker. At last only the flowered gown and himself 
were left. 

He felt that he ought to speak to her. He felt that she would 
without doubt expect something from him, some rustic gallantry. He 
looked at her. The sun-bonnet hid all but the tip of her nose, but 
he could plainly see that she was reading calmly on. He found 
himself watching her small hand with its finger stuck under the next 
page. It travelled slowly down, turned over the page, and tucked 
itself under the next. He wondered what the book was, what hay- 
makers usually read, and could not remember having ever connected 
them with reading in any way. He felt horribly ignorant of everything 
outside his own narrow round. 

What on earth did such people usually say to one another ? He could 
not help feeling it horribly impertinent to speak to an unknown woman 
alone like that, because Saint Bede had various old chivalrous ideas 
about him that are not asa rule included in a man’s social outfit 
nowadays, but to speak to her would only be to act up to the character 
he had put on, and artistic in all things he was. ‘The shadows of the 
chestnut leaves played backwards and forwards over her as she sat, a 
faint-coloured patch in the dim-bright shade. He liked to watch that, 
and lay back and forget all about speaking to her. Then the ball on 
Wednesday night came into his head, and he went dreaming on, 
bestowing all sweet and womanly virtues on this village girl, and 
shaming in his mind the artificial beauties of the ball-room with her 
image. All at once she shut up her book and got up and went away. 

He sat up suddenly, wakened. One opportunity gone of making 
himself one with the people. Half his first day gone, one-sixth of his 
whole haymaking, and nothing accomplished at all. 

Once or twice during the afternoon he saw the little girl in the 
velveteen bodice helping her and showing her how to use her pitch- 
fork. Pretty and stupid, then. And he himself by-and-by, having 
conquered his own difficulties, came over and helped her in an 
unobtrusive sort of way, telling himself it was because she was in 
disgrace with the other villagers. And he and the little velveteen 
girl got quite friendly in a wordless way, doing up the little bits she 
had left and hovering round to protect and help her. ‘The size of her 
sun-bonnet no doubt prevented her from knowing this, for she appeared 
to take no notice. At last, when Lake looked up from doing over a 
large piece of her work, she had disappeared. He worked on, but the 
little velveteen girl and he both tacitly admitted that there was no 
longer any object in labouring. She went over to the other side of 
the field and talked to a woman, leaning on her pitchfork. 

Lake looked down to the bottom of the field where the trees grew 
towards each other and a stream of water ran. As he looked he found 
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himself drawing nearer and nearer. He heard the water softly gurgling. 
He plunged down to the brook, and so ended his first day’s hay- 
making. It was a failure, he owned to himself, undeniably a failure. 
They had not welcomed him, they had not shown themselves to him, 
and he had not had the courage to force himself among them. He 
lay long, and lamented this in his gentle poetic way, feeling a great 
deal more the greenness and stillness of the place, till at last the notion 
gradually came to him that he was not alone. He looked round. A 
pair of eyes was pleading with him from under a sun-bonnet from out 
of the bushes. He sprang up to ask what it was she wanted of him, 
and he saw that he had flung himself down, clumsy brute, on her 
shoes and stockings. She had come down to cool her feet an instant 
in the water, and he had kept her fluttering and trembling and longing 
for him to go away that she might get her shoes and stockings. He 
marked that they were sandals, beautiful leather sandals, such as poor 
ladies make and women of his own class wear. Some lady at one of 
the big houses must have made a favourite of her. 

She took them without a word, but he felt himself thanked, since 
she looked at him. Somehow the notion of her being in disgrace went 
out of his head for ever. It was because she was so far above the 
others that they were shy of her. She went away, and he lay down 
again, choosing the exact spot where the sandals had lain, and 
wondered about her father and mother, and her home, and her 
religious beliefs, and what she had thought at her confirmation. He 
made it all up, and knew her quite well already, though they had 
never given each other a word. ‘Then the bushes rustled, and he 
sprang up as she came by on her way home. He lifted his so- 
carefully chosen hat. He wanted to talk to her, but he could think 
of nothing to say. She passed on. 

“Thank you. Good-night,” she said, and was gone. 

He threw himself down again. 

“Thank you. Good-night.” That was all, but it went on echoing 
sweetly in his brain in a kind of tune. ‘The birds began to sing again 
after the heat of the day, and the grasses stirred gently in a sudden 
little breeze, and the brook rippled on, gurgling gently as it went, 
“Thank you. Good-night.” 

Next day he was there betimes, with a lingering sense of wrong 
that that cold-blooded fellow, Benham, had tried to get out of him 
last night as they smoked an account of his day’s adventures. She 
was not there, so he improved the time by giving tobacco to the man 
next him, the man who had taken him for a broken-down gent. At 
the first whiff he looked at Lake and winked. 

“You'll be having friends at some of the big houses, I reckon ?” 

** And if I have?” demanded Lake with as rough an accent as he 
could manage, afraid he had been found out. 

“You're a lucky one, that’s all!” said the man, and moved on, 
ecstatically sucking the heavenly pipe. 
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A minute later it struck Lake that he was supposed to have had 
the tobacco from a servant who had stolen it from his master. Was 
this the sturdy, vea/ stuff he had longed to find? He had dreamt of 
sterling virtues, of ripe, stored-up wisdom and the self-denial we exact 
only from the poor. And they envied servants and the friends of 
flunkeys, and winked at small thefts ! 

Again the sun poured down, but to-day he did not happen to 
remember the Sicilian peasants. He worked on, while the idea grew 
in his head that vea/ things were not quite what he had pictured them. 
For instance, to toil in the broiling sun and not to be able to leave 
off was strange to the man who had always had an easy life whenever 
he had wanted it. And then the simplicity of idea and sentiment he 
had expected from these country people, where was it? What he 
caught of their talk occasionally made him shudder. He noticed, 
too, that there was no respect paid to the women. And the women 
did not expect it, were quite content with what they got ; that was 
the horrible part of it to him. He despised himself for it, but he 
could not deny that to-day the natural life seemed rather less worth 
cultivating than yesterday. Even as he thought this, he found 
himself looking round the field for Aer, But she was not there, and 
she did not come. Dinner-time was a desert to him. He _ had 
counted far more than he knew on seeing the face under that 
sun-bonnet again. 

After dinner he wandered down to the foot of the field, regardless 
of his work, and turned up by the brook where it ran through the 
trees and little grassy places. ‘Things had been said and done at 
dinner that disgusted him. If ¢4at was to be real! But his soul 
protested against that. ‘The real human self, he believed, was not 
brutish, any more than it was merely a polished reflector. It hurt him 
that things were so out of the right course, and he wandered on, head 
bent, thinking and pondering what could be done that the real, clean, 
sweet human self might find itself again and shake off all the falseness 
it had got clogged with. 

Suddenly, looking up, he saw her. She sat by the side of the 
water, and leaned against an upright rock. He raised his hat. 

“‘T thought you were not here to-day?” his tongue stumbled in its 
eagerness. 

“*T am working in another field.” The beauty of her voice did not 
strike him apart from her other beauties. It was all one perfect 
whole. 

“Why ?” 

She did not answer. 

It was her not answering that wrought more upon him than any- 
thing she could have said. 

“Forgive me,” he said humbly. “I had no right.” 

She lifted her eyes and smiled a little. Lake’s head swam. ‘The 
long hot morning of toiling and watching for her—and now to find 
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her here in this place! To find her, the perfection of simple reality 
he sought! He was a poet ; therefore it would have been in no wise 
impossible for him to throw himself at her feet. He had a sense of 
humour ; therefore he did not. But he stood and looked at her, hat 
in hand. He had no longer any thought of rustic gallantries. He 
knew it was rude of him to stand there gazing, though any common 
person, according to the creed of his class, is still life to be looked at 
as long as one chooses, but he could not help himself. 

With the sharpness of an arrow the intuition came to him that her 
smile was just indulgent amusement, the sort of smile one gives to an 
ingenious little toy, the plan of whose little being one sees through at 
a glance. And as his fingers clutched the rim of the so carefully- 
chosen and eminently suitable hat he perceived all at once what a 
mountebank he was, dressed in things that had no connection with 
his life or character beyond the accidental one of purchase. This 
village girl’s purity of soul and body made all shams wither up before 
her. Her truth had pierced his untruth, and she set him aside as 
artificial, an unreal thing, something nature would not own. 

What he would have said or done he did not know, only that it 
must be something separate and real, but she got up. 

“T think it is time to go back,” she said. 

He knew that she did not wish him to follow her. He watched 
her away, and threw himself on the ground in a passion of ‘Self-con- 
tempt. You might have argued the point for hours with Lake, as, 
indeed, Benham had done, without moving him an inch, while one 
dart of genuine emotion would convince him in an instant. A girl’s 
clear eyes had turned into childish folly what he had thought a master- 
stroke of ingenuity. How could he expect to meet the real selves of 
other people unless he came as his real self to them ! 

With a sorry heart he got up and went back to his work, went back 
and stuck to it for two whole hot hours, for he was proud and would 
not allow himself to give in. Then a great longing to see her again 
overcame him, so that even pride was nothing in comparison with it, 
and he went and found a place where he could lie hidden in the hedge 
of her field. She moved along the lines of hay, turning it. He saw 
every beautiful gracious movement of her arms, her body, and her 
head, and verses sprang full-grown into his soul. He knew that the 
body expresses the spirit. He saw that she was gracious, simple and 
true. He said to himself: ‘ What are introductions, what is knowing 
a person for weeks, what is knowing a person’s name? J dove her.” 
It came to that at last, that he put it in words and said it with a defiant 
trembling to himself. But then, you must remember, he was a poet. 

Slowly she came nearer and nearer. He was in anecstasy. She was 
quite close. She looked up, and straight into his hungry eyes. He saw 
her cheeks flush, and her head turn away. He could not speak, and 
her work carried her away again. She did not come near after that, 
though he sat and watched her all the time, and it was when the day’s 
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work was over that he spoke to her again. She was leaning her arm 
on the top bar of the gate leading into the road, resting her head on 
her hand and looking into the deep wood opposite. She thought 
everyone had gone. 

Again he stood before her, hat in hand. He had planned many 
speeches of explanation of himself and his conduct, but as he looked 
at her they all flew out of his head, and he could only stammer, like a 
callow youth in his first passion : 

“Shall you be here to-morrow ? ” 

“No.” 

It was not sunset yet, but it seemed to Lake that the light went 
out. ‘Then he remembered the ball to-morrow night, and that it was 
a tenant’s ball. 

“ Are you by any chance going to the ball ?” 

She looked swiftly at him an instant. “ Yes.” 

The light came on again, and after a few moments he said, “I am 
going too.” 

“ Are you?” she said very quietly, and it did not strike him that it 
ought to have seemed queer to her that an occasional odd man should 
go. But then, nothing could have seemed strange to him that 
moment. He was in such a wild tangle of occasional man, poet, 
lover and mountebank as could not be untangled, so that the 
more a thing was unlikely, the more it would have seemed natural 
to him. 

“T shall see you at night then ?” 


“Ves.” 
“ Will—will you give me a dance ?” 
No answer. 


“T know I have no right to ask, but I shall hope for it as reverently 
as a sinner hopes for heaven. You will?” 

He hardly breathed as he waited. Her face was turned away. He 
longed to see it. 

“If you ask me when we are there, I will,” she said at last, and 
took down her arm from the gate. 

“ Of course I shall ask you!” he returned hotly. 

She said nothing, and so inflamed him more. Her silence lifted 
her above him, miles, and he hardly dared to look at her. 

Then she said good-night in such a way that though it was the wish 
of his heart he durst not pray to walk by her side. But he followed a 
long way off, hiding behind hedges and slipping hastily behind trees 
when she chanced to look round, until he saw her vanish in a farm- 
house. He snuffed up the sweet smell of the cows, of the flowers in 
the garden ; even the scent of the honeysuckle over the porch came to 
him in the still evening air. It wasa fitting home for her, he thought, 
and he hung there a long time, making word-pictures of her. 

He had said he would go to the haymaking for three days, so, for 
the sake of his own inner judge, and Benham, next day he put on 
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again the clothes he hated now and went away to work. The whole 
day was one long thought of her. Afterwards, he did not remember 
speaking to anyone or that anyone spoke to him from morning to 
evening. His general desire to be one with the people at large had 
circled and settled down to one particular point. Sometimes he called 
up every look and word and movement of her ; sometimes he followed 
on into the future and thought of dancing with her to-night. And he 
had never even touched her hand. He forgot all about keeping up his 
character with the haymakers, and when he got his money at night 
he gave it straight away toa man who seemed weak and ill, which 
entirely stripped off any little shred of disguise that might still cling 
about him. 

Then he went home still in his dreams to dress. Benham greeted 
him with sarcastic remarks about his whim. He did not even hear him. 

Midway through his dressing a horrid thought came to him. It 
was after he had had a bath and got into fine linen again and was 
once more what we arbitrarily call a gentleman. 

To every action there corresponds an equal and opposite reaction. 
With all the fervour of his soul he had swung one way. And now—— 

A remark of Benham’s had rung senselessly in his head for the last 
half hour, though when Benham had made it it had seemed absurdly 
irrelevant and unconnected with him: “I suppose one will. have to 
dance with the village girls and the housemaids.” 

His eye took in the fineness of his coat-sleeve, and he wondered 
what she would wear. Would it be something hideously wrong and 
painful? If only she could come in her flowered cotton and her 
sun-bonnet ! 

“ The village girls—and the housemaids.” 

It had a horrid taste. Were they on the same level? Then he 
angrily asked him what had levels to do with him who did not 
believe in class and class. Then came an uncalled-for picture of 
himself dancing with her in a merino dress. He shut out the picture. 
But it was the instinct of his class asserting itself. And—could she 
dance? He even began, against his will, to wonder about her speech, 
and remembered she had hardly spoken. No doubt it had seemed 
so sweet and pure because it was in its own place, in the sunlight and 
open air of the sweet green world. He was an artist, and he knew 
that fitness must go to beauty. He could hardly believe, in another 
half-hour, that in a ball-room she would still charm him. 

There was no doubt the position would be exactly reversed. 
Yesterday she had been in harmony with her surroundings, she had 
been herself, and he an artificial, unreal thing, so of course the true 
had gone to the top and the false to the bottom. ‘To-night 4e would 
be in his own world, in his own place, while she would be the one 
who did not belong to the surroundings. It would be for her to feel 
herself the unowned thing. ‘Though there was a voice crying out for 
her in his heart, he could not deny the truth of that. 














































254 Saint Bede went a-Haymaking. 


There rose up again the picture of him with his arm round her 
merino waist, of her not knowing the step, of her stumbling, of the 
hideous inartistic whole thing. “I will, gf you ask me when we are 
there.” It had been a prophecy. All the poetry of his nature which 
had rushed out to her in the hay-field drew him shuddering from 
her now. 

There rushed into his mind all his friends who would be there. 
“TI never knew I was a snob!” he groaned aloud in anguish real 
enough to have pleased him if he had not been past pleasing with 
anything. 

“Eh? What, Bede?” said irreverently Benham, who had come 
in and sat smoking his pipe and watching him. He had got into the 
habit of coming in and watching the graceful Saint, sitting there and 
looking at him without a word. 

Lake grew worse, and hated and despised himself more as time 
drew on. He went into that ball-room a wretched man, longing to 
see her, dreading to see her. He looked fearfully at every girl whose 
garments proclaimed her of the people. She was not there. There 
was one radiant being, whose back and hair and dress he saw and 
saw often. He heard this was the Lady Cicely he had been so 
anxious to meet, and he refused to be introduced to her. Saint Bede 
had always done odd things, and though this was quite the oddest he 
had ever done it was forgiven him. 

He went about and made engagements with the girls he knew, and 
danced the first three or four dances. He saw Benham philo- 
sophically dancing with the village girls and the housemaids. He 
wondered did he talk to them of dusting or—or haymaking? The 
thought that Benham might dance with Aer brought drops out on his 
forehead. As he noticed the dainty dresses and shoes and gloves of 
his partners, he got a dread of a sweet face above a cheap muslin, or, 
Heaven ! a stuff dress of villainous cut, smiling at him, of her show- 
ing For, after the way he had looked and spoken yesterday, 
she might truly expect Would she claim him? He killed the 
snobbish thought. It rose again. He hated himself—he despised 
himself, yet he started when he saw a cheek like hers in the crowd of 
heads as he walked about with the elegant hand of an elegant girl on 
his arm. 

All at once a change came. 

The glimpse he had had was lovely. His heart beat true suddenly. 
What did all these people matter? What did anything but truth and 
simplicity matter? He must find her! It could not have been she! 
It must! For the fifth dance he was not engaged, and he watched 
every couple that was dancing, shuddering once or twice at a coarse 
laugh or an impossible shoe or a dress. Each time it was not she. 
He went through every room without finding her. At last he longed 
with an unconquerable longing to find her. He went out into the 
garden, where the moonlight was beginning to filter through the soft 
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summer twilight; here, out of the artificial gaslight and glitter, her 
image shone clearer and fairer before him. ‘The fever of misery he 
had been through was gone. He only wanted her. How could he 
have wronged her so? How could her beautiful truth do anything 
but speak and move and look perfectly ? 

The music got fainter and fainter as he wandered away. The ball 
itself and those awful two hours before it began to seem like a dream 
he had dreamt. He had got back into the hayfield and pure nature. 

The moon went behind a cloud, and he had almost to feel his way 
down the dark avenue; suddenly he came on an open place where 
there was a cool plashing of water, and he dimly made out a fountain 
in the midst with something white beside it. He knew nothing in 
between leaving the shadow of the trees and looking into the face 
above the whiteness of her neck and dress. ‘The moon bounded out 
of the clouds. 

“You!” he cried, and could say no more. 

She only smiled. 

Then, in the confusion of his joy and shame, he stammered : 

“You—said you would if I asked you when we were here. Will 
you?” 

As she moved he saw the flash of diamonds on her neck. In a 
mist of wonder and bewilderment and longing he gazed. 

* Will I what?” 

At the beauty of her voice shame wrung his heart. He was forced 
to drop his eyes before her. 

“‘T dare not ask you,” he said humbly ; “ but you said you would 
give me a dance ‘a 

“Lady Cicely—Lady Cicely!” came a voice from under the trees. 

“They are calling me,” she said, and took his breath away by 
putting her hand in his arm. ‘Take me indoors.” 

He did not stir. ‘‘ Will you?” he breathed. 

“Yes,” and she laughed softly up at him. “Iwill do more. I 
will sit out one with you. We have a great deal to explain to each 
other !” 

And as he stood and looked into her eyes the knowledge rushed 
through him that the time had come to him at last which he had 
laughingly said to Benham he prayed for daily, the time when he 
should make up his mind and never change it. 

He lifted her hand and bent his head and kissed it. 
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DOUGLAS WATER, N.B. 


FAR up amidst the silent hills, 

By lonely unfrequented ways, 
Where unhistoric nameless rills 

Sing through long summer days ; 
Round verdant banks by hazels hung, 
Then glistening feathery ferns among, 
As if in beatific dream, 
Fair glides this peaceful Lowland stream. 


Where pensive meditation broods 
By mossy bank and ruin grey, 
In sacred, silent solitudes 
Through all the summer day ; 
Where, through the sultry noonday calms, 
Steals faint the far-off bleat of lambs, 
Its rich, idyllic music fills 
The silence of the pastoral hills. 


Where moorcocks fly on whirring wings, 
And loud is heard the curlew’s call ; 
Where rich and long the throstle sings 

At sober gloaming’s fall ; 
Where owlets from the lone peel-tower 
Hoot down the glen at midnight hour, 
Its waters catch, with mystic sigh, 
The echces of the days gone by. 


Gone is the past deep down through Time — 
The flashing blade, the bugle’s call, 

The lover’s sigh, the minstrel’s rhyme— 
And silence reigns o’er all. 

The halls where blazoned shields once hung, 

In pride of place, are now unsung : 

All, all is now an empty name, 

Yet flows this crystal stream the same. 


By its green banks fair joy was born 
Far back in many a summer day, 

When, through the green and waving corn, 
Dear lovers went their way, 

What boots it now for royal time 

When chivalry was in its prime? 

This stream and love, though such hath flown, 

Will have sweet music of their own! 





ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
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THE NEXT MOMENT SHE HAD CLUTCHED THE BOX TIGHTLY 
IN BOTH HER HANDS, 








